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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


— Which Road?-(p. 7) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Ttaly faces major problems of re- 
Mmstruction two years after its emer- 
be from World War II. Food short- 
8s have been aggravated by drought 
@ lack of foreign exchange with 
ich to import food. Housing short- 
have multiplied due to the war’s 
Sruction and the crowding of rural 
pulations into large cities like Rome. 
"Winter will find millions of Italians 
fhout heat because of lack of forests 
id shortages of coal. Food and cloth- 
§ prices are prohibitively high except 
fa few. Italy has lost valuable lands 
iB Yugoslavia as a result of the peace 
tes . Its industries are producing at 
ly 75 per cent of capacity because of 
of up-to-date machinery, coal, and 
materials. Italy’s industry is needed 
thelp rebuild Europe. 
wThe U. S. has helped reconstruction 
mg by extending credits. The eco- 
picture is as clouded as the 
tical scene, in which Communists 
Mmpete with moderate and rightist 
patties for control of the government. 


*To have pupils understand the ob- 
Meles to Italian reconstruction and 
@ role expected of Italy in postwar 


A Bignment 


@. Imagine that you are formulating 
HProgram of assistance to Italy. Make 
@fable in which you list Italy’s re- 
ces and needs. 
Describe the role of the Com- 
ist party in Italy today. 
| What part is the U. S. playing in 
@n reconstruction? 


Procedure 


Use of map; board outline; possible 
report on Mussolini and Italian fascism 
as background for understanding Italy’s 
involvement on the side of the Axis in 
World War II. 


Pivotal Questions " 


1. What connection is there between 
Italy’s weakness today and Italy’s role 
in Europe under Mussolini? (See Activ- 
ity 1, below. Mussolini sought to extend 
Italy’s empire by conquest. Under his 
regime living standards in Italy were 
further lowered. He joined Hitler in 
World War II, blundered in Greece, 
dissipated Italian men and resources, 
and was finally killed by an anti-fascist 
mob. The war was fought, in part, on 
Italian territory with resultant devasta- 
tion. ) 

2. If you were an Italian worker 
living in Rome today, what would be 
one of your greatest worries? (Lack of 
food; or inadequate shelter; or inade- 
quate clothing; high cost of living; fear 
of disease; etc.) 

3. How do you explain the lack of 
food in Italy today? (Drought, lack of 
adequate farm machinery, flooding of 
much reclaimed land during the war, 
inability to buy enough food abroad). 

4. Why are cities like Rome so ter- 
ribly overcrowded today? (Many cities 
and towns in central and southern Italy 
were destroyed. Residents flocked to 
big cities of north seeking shelter and 
employment. ) 

5. If you were to advise your Con- 
gressman about Italy’s need for a loan, 
what needs of Italy would you empha- 
size? (Need for food, coal, machinery 
to get Italian industry going again so 
that it could help meet essential Euro- 
pean needs.) 


6. What part is the United States 
playing in the reconstruction of Italy? 
(The U. S. has advanced eredits and 
has cancelled Italian debts. We are 
interested in maintaining a moderate 
government in Italy as a force against 
the rise of Communism. ) 


Application 

Economic assistance to Italy and 
other countries is a form of insurance 
against World War III. Explain. (Eco- 
nomic chaos after World War I con- 
tributed to the rise of dictatorships. 
Dictators are a constant threat to 
peace. ) 
Activities 

1. Read Chapter XIII, “Mussolini,” — 
in John Gunther’s Inside Europe. Re- 
port to the class on the effect of the 
fascist leader on Italy. 

2. Start a clipping book on “Italy 
Today.” 

3. Write a one-act play in which an 
Italian family discusses its problems. 


References 

“Peasants Stir in Groping Italy,” 
New York Times Magazine, Sept. 14, 
47, p. 18. 

“Letter from Italy,” Nation, Sept. 18, 
47, p. 252. 

“Which Road, Italy?” Current His- 
tory, Aug. ’47, p. 78. 


Staff of Life (p. 12) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Wheat was the staff of life even 
20,000 years ago. Today its impor 
tance cannot be exaggerated, because — 
hunger is stalking many of 
the world. Except that it lacks vitamin” 
C, bread made from wheat has pri 
tically all the food values of a rounded 
diet. Wheat provided a quarter of the — 








Discussion Questions 
1. If you had been a part-tin 


miner in Iowa would you have wa 
a Government homestead? Why? 

2. On what basis were applicants! 
the homesteads selected? ; 

3. What evidence is there that 
homesteaders have justified the ¢ 
fidence of the Government in lend 
them money? 


Coming — Next Four Issues 


Issue dedicated to American Education Week, November 9 
to 15. Is re-education of Germany and Japan succeeding? 
(international feature); A Journey to Mapica (map 
study, world geography); Community Close-ups: Long 
Beach, California, school system (civics); “Worth Re- 
peating.” 

Austria (international feature); Manchuria (world geog- 
raphy); Community Close-ups: Detroit, Michigan, health 
department (civics). 


November 3: 


November 10: 


References ; 
A Place on Earth, edited by Rusg 
Lord and Paul H. Johnstone, U. §. 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau” 
Agricultural Economics, 1942. : 
One Foot On The Soil, by 
Wagner, 1945. 


November 17: America’s Natural Resources Today (first article in a series 
surveying U. S. economic life today); Turkey (interna- 
tional feature); Community Close-ups; Bloomfield, New 


Jersey, municipal library (civics). 


South Africa (international feature); America’s Farms 
(second article in U. S. economic life survey); Commun- 
ity Close-ups: Minneapolis, Minnesota — the mayor-coun- 
cil form of government in action (first of a series of three 
on various types of municipal government; civics). 


Freedom to be Well-info 
(p. 14) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Resistance to government control) 
the press is traditional in the 
States and goes back to Zenger’s 
fense of the right to criticize the 
ernment in 1735. Since that 
newspapers and other media of mw 
communication have criticized Ar 
can institutions and each other. Reg 
investigations point to a concent 
of ownership of newspapers and off 
means of communication. 


Aim 
To have pupils understand 
growth and importance of the 


press in the U. S. as a basic Am 
institution. 











calories eaten by the average American. 
Western Europe’s crop of wheat has 
been severely damaged by frost and 
drought. Accordingly, Western Europe 
.and many countries of Asia must rely 
upon the exports of the great wheat- 
producing countries: the U. S., Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia. 


Aim 

To have pupils understand the im- 
portance of wheat as the “staff of life” 
and the role of wheat in the world 
today. 


Assignment 

1. Name and locate the greatest 
wheat-producing countries in the world 
today. 

2. Why is wheat called the “staff of 
life”? 

8. Wheat is a native of Asia. (a) 
How did it get to the U. S.? (b) How 
did it spread to countries outside of 
Asia and the U. S.? 


Discussion Questions 
1. Homer, poet of ancient Greece, 
wrote: “Bread is the strength of life.” 
lain. 
2. What part must the U. S. play in 
fighting hunger in the world today? 
$. Go to the map of the world on the 
board and point out the great wheat- 
producing areas of the world today. 
4. Why is wheat being produced in 


Activity 

Consult the World Almanac, 1947 
edition, page 286. What areas are con- 
sidered the largest wheat-producing 
areas? Construct a broken line graph 
in which you indicate the wheat pro- 
duction of North America and Argen- 
tina between 1930 and 1945. 


Community Close-ups (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Granger Homesteads is a Federally- 
sponsored subsistence-farming com- 
munity. During the depressed 1930's 
the Federal Government aided coal 
miners, and others in the neighborhood 
who were employed part time, to meet 
living expenses. Land was granted on 
which to grow food supplies. The 
settlers were given 40 years to pay 
back the Government loan. Most of 
the loans are already repaid. The part- 
time farmers grow about two-thirds of 
their food needs and supplement their 
income with employment in coal mines. 


Aim 
To have pupils understand the Gov- 


ernment farm-subsistence program and 
its effect on the settlers. 


Assignment 

1. Explain the contribution of ead 
the following to freedom of the pre 
(a) John Peter Zenger; (b) Willi 
Allen White. 2 

2. Describe the treatment of 
free press in: (a) the Civil War; § 
World War I; (c) World War II. % 


Discussion Questions 

1. Freedom of the press is am 
American tradition. Explain. i 

2. During time of war it is a vio 
of that tradition to interfere with f 
dom of the press. Do you agree? 
fend your point of view. 

8. Does the concentration of ca 
of many newspapers in the hands 
few companies represent any thre 
freedom of the press? 


Assignment 


1. Describe the living conditions and 
occupations of Granger Homesteads 


large quantities in the Ukraine but not 
in France? (French winter wheat ex- 
perienced freezing weather; French 
spring wheat suffered drought; the 
Ukraine enjoyed good weather. ) 

5. What connection is there between 
wheat and world peace? 


settlers before they were granted sub- 





sistence homesteads. 
2. How have the settlers benefitted 
by the subsistence-homestead program? 
3. What practices of the home- 
steaders have enabled most of them to 


pay off Government loans? scythe or sickle. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz 

1. Italy: A. 5, 2, 4, 3, 1. B. a-1; b-35 

d-2; e-2. II. Staff of Life:* 1Austral 
Argentina; 3-U. S. S. R.; 4-U. S.; 5- 
6-Columbus; 7-Spain; 8-Asia; 9-hu 
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NOW Is the Time to Learn 
Safe Driving 


Accidents don’t just happen—they are caused. 
Play it safe and they won’t happen to you. It’s 
just as easy to be a good driver as a poor one, 
and it’s more fun, too. You'll get a great deal of 
personal satisfaction from your good driving. 
You'll feel safe, relaxed. And os! 
people will admire the easy, sure @ “2 
way you handle a car. 7 






Here are four good rules for safe 

driving . . . four rules that will 

help to keep you safe and sound 
- on the road. 


e Know your car 

e Don’t take chances 

e Always be alert 

e Always be courteous 

Keep these rules in mind 

every time you get behind 

_ the wheel. 

© To help you learn the fine 
ints of safe driving, Al 

Bs: ee, the Chief Test Driver 

© for the Ford Motor Company, 

has prepared a colorful, illus- 

trated booklet called, “How to be An Expert 


| FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








Driver.” It contains a wealth of practical driving 
tips. How to park, how to shift gears, learning 
the controls, speed and curves, skids, highway 
courtesy . . . these are a few of the many topics, 
There’s a copy for you, free. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 








One thing more—no matter how safely you drive, 
you must have a safe car, too. No driver is any 
better than the car he drives. So be sure your brakes, 
steering gear and tires are in best operating con- 
dition. Keep the headlights properly adjusted, and 
the windshield wiper working. Then you’ll be safer, 
and everyone on the highway will be safer, too. 


The courteous, safe driver makes friends, and 
keeps them. 


\ Theres 2 in your furure 





Step Out With Safety 


Ford Motor Company, 2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


I want to know more about safe driving. Send me a free 
copy of the booklet, ‘‘How to be An Expert Driver.’ 


Name 
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What’s the Matter 
With Character? 


HARACTER is one of those ten-dollar words that everybody 

talks about but seldom gives any serious thought to. Most people 
who do talk about it seem to think it would be a fine thing if men 
and women had more “character.” What they usually mean is — 
more character for the other fellow, particularly the young other 
fellow. 

Because character has been associated too often with preachiness 
and insincerity, we sometimes shy away from it. We may get the 
idea that it’s something for sissies. 

That would be too bad. The students who answered our “Jam 
Session” question, “What do you think a high school graduate should 
know?” had no doubts about it. They ranked “Good character” well 


up in the list. As points in good character they.mentioned “ideals 


and standards, dependability, sportsmanship, and loyalty.” 

What do these things add up to? If we want to put it in one word, 
let’s take “integrity.” It means “wholeness,” “soundness,” the quality 
of being all of one piece. Then everything we do and say is the 
product of one consistent set of principles. The man who always 
seeks the “easiest way,” who does things only because he is over- 
awed by the crowd around him, or because it gets him some cheap, 
immediate gain, may seem happy and successful for a while. But he 
has no integrity. And in the long yun it doesn’t pay off. 

Character has more than one level. When Henry Thoreau built 
his famous hut in the woods near Walden Pond, he was often visited 
by a young French-Canadian wood-chopper. The man had little 
education, he could not talk philosophy, his tastes and habits were 
almost as simple as an animal’s. But he was a cheerful, natural, 
honest human being, whom Thoreau could not help liking. Within 
his limitations, the wood-chopper had complete integrity. We must 


live at the highest level we can, according to the light God gives us, — 4 


From him that hath most, more is required. 

How does one acquire “character”? It is too easy to say that we, 
as individuals, have little or nothing to do with it. Certainly our 
environments, probably our heredity, have profound effects on us_ 
all. Our families and homes mold us from babyhood. The church we 
belong to, the school we attend, shape our minds, our beliefs, our 
ideals. It is probably true that the main lines of our character are 
set in the first six to ten years of our lives. 

But that same Yankee Thoreau, himself the grandest exhibit for 
integrity who ever existed on this continent, knew that man is more 
than a phonograph record. “To be awake is to be alive,” he says. 
“I have never yet met a man. who was quite awake.” And he adds: 
“I know of no more encouraging fact than the unquestionable ability 
of man to elevate his life by a conscious endeavor.” 

Yes, you can wake up and live — one step at a time. There are 
high plateaus of character ahead. Every day you make, choices that 
weaken or strengthen your habit fibers. If you want to be a good, 
well-integrated human being, there is a way: Do the thing you know 
is right at every moment in the eternal Now! 


Next week: Mind Your Manners A : 
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OUR FRONT COVER. News from home worked on the G.I. wartime paper, Sfars 
for Americans in Rome! This jeep delivers and Stripes. Now it sells 40,000 * 
the Rome Daily American, an English- daily, mostly in Italy and Switzerland. 
language newspaper. It was started in  U. S. has many interests in Italy today. See 
March, 1946, by four ex-soldiers who had page 7. —Wide World Photo, 



















Say What 
A You Please! 


\ 
Q 


In our Sept. 22 issue, we printed a 
fetter from Roslyn Shapiro, a reader 
who raised some questions about the 
treatment of the Negro in the South. 
Our desk has since been deluged with 
letters from readers, some of whom 
agree with Roslyn’s statements and 
_ others who point out that Roslyn’s de- 
seription of conditions in the South is 
not entirely accurate. Last week we print- 
ed two such responses. Here are a few 
more. Sorry we can’t print them all. 



















Our Editors are very glad to know that 
high school students are so concerned 
about a major national problem. These 
open discussions are one of the best 
tools we have for perfecting our democ- 
racy.—Ed. 


Roslyn Shapiro speaks of the attitude 
of the South toward the Negro. If news- 
paper reports are to be believed, there 
is intolerance in other places beside the 
South. I have read of cases in the 
North where white children refused to 
go to school with Negroes. 

It is true (I’m sorry to say) that 
Negroes in many southern states are de- 
prived of the vote by disgraceful and 
crooked means. However, I am afraid 
Roslyn has been misinformed about 
Negroes and white men not walking on 














































1. That French gal in your class who’s here 

for some lend-lease learning is certainly 

an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 


' 3. Some French pastry at the Sweet Shop 
» keeps things in the right mood—and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 














How fo do well with a mademoiselle 





2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam/’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 





4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours famour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 


ARROW 
Shirts ¢ Ties « Handkerchiefs 










the same side of the street. I have lived | 


all of my 16 years in South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Florida, and I have never seen any 
evidence of this. I do not deny that it 
may exist in some few towns, but it is 
not “an old southern custom,” as Roslyn 
seems to think. 

There is intolerance in the South, it 
is true. But there are many native 
southerners working against it. 

Hunter Jackson, Jr, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Rumors are flyin’ and Roslyn Shapiro 
is getting them published. Where in the 
world did she get her information about 
the South? Surely, she has never been 
in any southern state where Negroes 
are not allowed to walk on the same 
side of the street as white people! All 
the young people in the South agree 
with Roslyn in one respect. That is that 
we, too, believe that all men are created 
equal. 

L. J. Mire 
Centerville (La.) H. S, 


ad oa oa 


Roslyn Shapiro does not know what 
she is talking about. In Alabama the 
Negro can vote if he will pay his poll 
tax. This tax is only $1.50 a year. Any 
Negro can pay this if he is interested 
enough to want to vote. 


Ray Anderson 
Ashville, Ala. 


= 2 os 


Roslyn says that the Negro must pay 
a fee or own land to vote. As for the 
fee, in some southern states everyone 
has to pay a pol. tax to vote. Neither 
Negroes nor whites have to own land 
to vote. 
Shirley Ann Hill, Huntsville, Ala. and 
Glenn Green, Decatur, Ala. 


o 7 . 


I agree whole-heartedly with Roslyn 
Shapiro. Perhaps if people worried less 
about who was sitting next to them on 
a bus, and more about straightening out 
world affairs, the outlook for the future 
would be brighter. 

Carole Downs 
Columbus, Ohio 


s - 2 


I completely agree with Roslyn. In 
school we have always been taught that 
“all men are created equal.” Why don't 
adults practice what they preach? 


Marilyn Watt 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


e PALESTINE. Uncle Sam has placed 
his seal of approval on the proposal for 
a partition of the Holy Land into inde- 
pendent Jewish and Arab states. The 
announcement was made by Herschel 
V. Johnson, the United States repre- 
sentative on the Palestine Committee of 
the U. N. General Assembly. 

This country, he declared, is ready 
to cooperate in a United Nations pro- 
gram to assist the Jews and Arabs in 
meeting their economic and social prob- 
lems. We will also help the United 
Nations to maintain law and order in 
the Holy Land during the proposed 
two-year transition period. 

For this purpose the United States 
suggested the establishment of “a spe- 
cial constabulary or police force re- 
cruited on a volunteer basis by the 
United Nations.” American citizens 
would be permitted to enroll in such 
a voluntary force. However, no men- 
tio was made of any plans to send 
regular American Army troops to Pal- 
estine. 

The American endorsement of the 
majority report of the U.N. Palestine 
Committee contained minor modifica- 
tions about the. future Palestinian state. 
One of these is the transfer of the pre- 
dominantly-Arab city of Jaffa from the 
Jewish to the Arab area. The majority 
report had included Jaffa in the Jewish 
state. 

The U.S. delegate also suggested 
that all Palestinians—Arabs or Jews—be 
guaranteed access to ports and to water 
and power facilities. He also suggested 
the strengthening of the powers of the 
Joint Economic Board, which may con- 
trol much of Palestine’s “economic life. 

Three days latter Russia joined the 
United States in endorsing “in prin- 
ciple” the proposal for partitioning 
Palestine into sovereign Jewish and 
Arab states. The Soviet spokesman as- 
serted that a federal state in the Holy 
Land would have been preferable, but 
that his country would be willing to go 
along with the majority. 

Meanwhile, there’ were reports that 
the Arab states were moving troops 
toward the Palestine border. But an 
airplane tour by an Associated Press 
correspondent over the northern and 
eastern borders of Palestine failed to 
disclose any troop concentration. 

Despite their threat to use force, the 
Arab states are actually quite weak 
militarily. Their total strength is esti- 
mated at 83,000 men. (Lebanon and 
Syria, 13,000; Egypt, 30,000; and all 
the rest, another 40,000). On the other 
hand, the Jewish underground army, 

anah, is estimated to have at least 








have 100,000 of their troops in the 
Holy Land. 


75,000 trained men. The British still * 





ADDING UP — 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


IN THE 48 STATES 


e RENT CONTROLS WOBBLED 
when Federal Housing Expeditor Frank 
R. Creedon okayed rent boosts in two 
areas in the country. 

Rents in the Louisville, Kentucky, 
area were permitted to go up five per 
cent, while most of Lawrence County, 
South Dakota, had all controls lifted. 

Mr. Creedon’s action is authorized 
under the rent control law passed by 
Congress last June. The law extends 
rent controls in modified form until 
March, 1948. It also provides that con- 
trols may be eased or lifted upon the 
recommendations of local rent advisory 
boards. 

Reaction to the rent boosts was 
swift. Labor groups attacked Mr. Cree- 
don for “rubber stamping” the recom- 
mendations. They charged that local 
rent boards are “packed” with land- 
lords and real estate men. 

Equally strong reaction came from 
the Louisville Real Estate Board, which 
blasted the five per cent increase as 
not nearly enough “to cover the in- 
creased cost of maintenance.” 

What’s Behind It: During the war, 
the government clamped price controls 
on food, clothing, and shelter. Of these, 
only rent remains under government 
control today. The rent control act of 








Press Assn. 


Turning Tables: Mr. Truman is 
focusing on White House photog- 
raphers just after he witnessed 
their formation of the “‘Just One 
More” Club. 





last June has kept rents down below 
the inflationary level of other items. 

But many people, including Presi- 
dent Truman, felt that the modified 
rent control left too many loop-holes, 
and see these latest moves as opening 
the way for more serious increases. 
Others believe that a five per cent rise 
is not an important change. 


e STUDENT EXCHANGE between 
U.S. and other nations will be speeded 
up under a program made possible by 
the recently-enacted Fulbright Act. 
Backed by an estimated $140,000,- 
000 which the Act makes available, up 
to 5,000 American teachers and stu- 
dents a year will be able to spend a 
year or more in universities abroad. 
They will fan out over 22 countries, 
Funds for the program are supplied 
under the Fulbright Act which permits 
foreign countries to buy U.S. surplus 
property and pay in part by putting 


their own currency into “scholarship - 


funds” for American students. 
War veterans who apply for scholar- 
ships will be given preference. 


¢ GOOD GOVERNMENT by any name 
is still sweet as a rose to most voters. 

When Irving C. Freese, reform can- 
didate for mayor, ran for election on 
the Socialist ticket, conservative Nor- 
walk hesitated—but voted for him. A 
comfortable Connecticut city which 
produces hats, corsets, and tires, Nor- 
walk wanted a change at city hall. 
Machinists and millionaires alike voted 
for Mr. Freese to get rid of an admin- 
istration accused of wasting funds. 

Mr. Freese is an insurance agent who" 
becomes the second Socialist Mayor im 
Connecticut. The other is his wifes 
uncle, Jasper McLevy, 
Bridgeport. After his victory, Mr. 
Freese orated, bankers applauded, eiti- 
zens paraded, and youngsters set off 
firecrackers in the streets. 


ie 


Peurore 


* ACCENT ON “YOUTH.” British 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee infused 
his cabinet with new blood. The old — 
and the tired in his official family have — 
been replaced by “younger” men, 

In the most drastic shake-up since 
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ADDING UP 
- arses 
THE’ NEWS 


the Labor Party came to power 27 
months ago, the Prime Minister dis- 
missed or demoted five senior ministers 
—almost a third of his cabinet—and six 
junior ministers. 

Most prominent of the members to 
get demoted was Emanuel Shinwell, 
G3, Minister of Fuel and Power. He 
had been the target of many newspaper 
attacks because of the critical fuel 
shortage in Britain. 

Earlier, Prime Minister Attlee ap- 
pointed Sir Stafford Cripps as Minister 
for Economic Affairs with supreme 
authority over all the productive indus- 
tries. This gives Sir Stafford the powers 
of an economic “czar.” James Harold 
Wilson, 31, was named president of 
the Board of Trade. Wilson is Britain’s 
youngest cabinet minister since 1782. 

All this reshuffling reduced the aver- 
age age of Britain’s cabinet members 
from 60 years to a mere... . 57. 





© THE SAAR has become “La Sarre.” 
This coal-rich basin, with an area of 
990 square miles and a population of 
960,000, voted overwhelmingly—96 per 
cent—for union with France. 

Three of the four political parties 
favored economic merger with France. 
They jointly won 48 seats in the 
landtag (state parliament). The Com- 
munists, the only party to oppose 
merger with France, hit a new low, 
electing only three of their candidates. 

The voting this month reversed the 
result of the plebiscite of January 13, 
1935, which turned the Saar over to 
Nazi Germany. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
French have re-occupied the Saar. Both 
the United States and Britain favor its 
union with France; but Russia is op- 


posed to it. 


© REDRAW YOUR MAPS of Europe. 
The territory of France has now been 
enlarged by the addition of the for- 
merly-Italian towns of Briga and Tenda. 
France was awarded these towns under 
the Italian peace treaty, but French law 
forbids annexation without consent of 
the people involved. The people of 
Briga and Tenda recently approved 
overwhelmingly the union with France. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


© AIR SPEED INDICATORS and eye- 
brows shot up last week on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The British proudly announced that 
a midget, rocket-powered robot plane 
topped the speed of sound (760 








m.p.h. at sea level), and possibly hit 
the 1,000 m.p.h. mark. The 11-foot 
pilotless plane was dropped from the 
underside of a fast RAF Mosquito 
bomber flying at 37,000 feet above the 
ocean. British scientists followed the 
meteoric course of the robot craft on 
six radar screens. 

On this side of the ocean, the story 
was awarded a page-one spot by most 
newspapers. But officials of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, our Government’s aviation re- 
search group, were not impressed. 

Pilotless aircraft developed by 
NACA, they said, had recently reached 
speeds of better than 1,500 m.p.h., 
twice the speed of sound. 

The U.S. robot planes do not get 
a flying start. Launched from the 
ground, their powerful rocket engines 
build up their air speed from zero to 
the record 1,500 m.p.h. mark. 

What’s Behind It: Behind this “my- 
father-can-run-faster-than-your-father” 
dispute, is a surprisingly amateurish 
rivalry between U.S. and British aero- 
nautical research groups. 

Both the British and the U. S. rocket- 
craft are little more than guided mis- 
siles. Since they are not airplanes, but 
missiles with wings attached, their 
speed marks no significant advance. 


“% 


LABOR-MANAGEMEN| | 


¢ CIO AND AFL top officials need not 
sign non-Communist statements. 

Under the Taft- Hartley Act, union 
officers are required to sign statements 
that they are not Communists before 
their unions may make use of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
NLRB Genera! Counsel Robert Den- 
ham interpreted the law to mean that 
this included national officers of the 
CIO and AFL, as well as officers of 
individual unions. 

John L. Lewis, United Mine Work- 
ers president and a vice-president of 
the AFL, recently stood out alone 
against his fellow AFL executives, and 
refused to sign a non-Communist state- 
ment. No one accuses Lewis of being 
a Communist, but this stand meant 
that none of the AFL’s 105 unions 
could use the NLRB. 

But the NLRB, by a 4-1 vote, has 
now reversed Denham’s ruling. Any 
union, if its officers sign the non-Com- 
munist statements, may make full use of 
the board. Some people have criticized 
the board for “backing down” before 
Lewis, while others claim it is a sensible 
step to encourage unions to make use of 
the board—and also to stimulate the 
ousting of Communists union officers. 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 


PREMED UR SEIA MORTEAL DE PA 
Sa vous AAT 
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President Truman’s food conservation program is carefully followed at United 
Nations headquarters at Lake Success and Flushing Meadows, New York. In our 
picture Flora Brown, a secretary to the Indian delegation, reads the U.N. cafe- 
teria request to cut down on bread and butter. No group of people knows better 
than U.N. workers how desperate is the need for food in Europe this~ winter. 
Nationwide compliance with the “waste less” food campaign picked up with the 


pledge of distillers to observe a 60-day halt in converting precious wheat into all 


alcoholic spirits. 
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Italy... 


which road? - 


Hunger and turmoil as Allied troops prepare to leave 


Anthony Marlotta bitterly, as he 
stares at his empty dinner plate. 

Tony no longer eats much of the spa- 
ghetti which, with corn, is normally the 
staple food of Italians. Tony lacks a 
great many things besides food, too. 

Tony is only one of Italy’s 45,000,000 
people. But if we visit his home and 
see something of his problems, we may 
understand a little better the grave 
problems that face all Italy today. 

Italy, once a partner in the Axis, is 
now officially at peace with the world. 
The peace treaty with Italy went into 
effect a month ago. By mid-December 
the last occupation troops will leave. 
Italy must stand on her own feet in 
the world once more. 

What road will she take? Will she 
win her way to prosperity and demo- 
cratic life? Or will the turmoil among 
her people tear her apart in civil war, 
communism, or dictatorship? A trip to 
Tony's house will give us a glimpse 
of the troubles to be solved if Italy is 
to march once more with the happy and 
peaceful nations of the world. 


WY ation the spaghetti? thinks 


Will There Be a Revolution? 


Do not get the idea that all Italians 
live today as Tony lives. Some Italians 
ate prosperous. Many have steady jobs 
in industry. Still more make a living 
on Italy’s farms. 

But many Italians face at least some 
of Tony’s problems of lack of food, 
dothing, good housing, and steady 
work. So many are discontented for 
lack of these essentials of life that Italy’s 
foreign minister, Count Carlo Sforza, 
has said he fears “revolution” unless 
Italy gets economic help. President Tru- 
man says the U. S. must provide food 
and supplies to Italy, or democracy and 
freedom may not survive there. 

How does Tony live? Right now he 
lives like a caveman. He makes his 


5 home in a grotto in one of the Seven 


Hills of Rome. Two camp cots and 
three mattresses laid on the ground 
serve as beds for himself, his wife, his 
three children, and his mother. 

Not all Italians live like that. Most 
of them live in houses, many of them 
as comfortable as our own. But the hous- 
ing shortage is so serious that some Ro- 
mans even sleep in doorways or in the 
empty fountains of the city. 

War's destruction caused much of the 
distress. As an enemy country during 
World War II, Italy became a battle- 
ground. During the Allied invasion 
many central and southern Italian cities 
and towns were destroyed. Tony lost 
his small home and forge during the 
fighting. So he and thousands of other 
refugees from the ruined villages flocked 
into Rome and north Italian cities. 

These homeless war victims made a 
new problem for a country that has a 
large population in a territory that is 
small and rather poor in resources. Italy 
is slightly smaller than New Mexico but 
has 24 times as many people. There 
are nearly 400 people to the square 
mile in Italy — 10 times the U. S. aver- 
age. 

There are too many Italians for the 
number of jobs in Italy today. Italy has 
three million men looking for work. 
Tony, for instance, has not had a steady 
job since he came to Rome. Like many 
others, he hopes to go to France, Eng- 
land, or Argentina, all of which have 
labor shortages. During the 19th and 
early 20th century, millions of hard- 
working Italian laborers poured out of 
their country to work in other parts of 
Europe or in America. More Italians 
have emigrated from their nation than 
from any other modern country. To- 
day the flow of migration* is starting 
up again. 

Tony’s food generally consists of a 
half-pound of bread, a few drops of 
olive oil, and a tiny piece of cheese. He 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 





’ 
complains that wine, which Italians 
drink with their meals as Americans 
drink milk or water, is fairly expensive. 


His dinner table has little of the spa- § 


ghetti, meat, sweets, and bread that he 
ate before the war. His wife cannot find 
milk for the children. She grows bit- 
ter when she passes an expensive restau- 
rant and sees rich patrons eating de- 
licious meals at black-market prices, 
Italy’s soil is not very productive. 
Much of the country is mountainous. 
A third of all Italy’s wheat, most of her 
corn and sugar beets, and all of her 


rice grow in one small area, the valley 


of the Po River in northern Italy. The 
main crop there is wheat, but the type 
of wheat used for spaghetti must be 
imported. 


Italy Lacks Food and Fuel 


After World War I, Italy’s food prob- - 


lem was relieved by buying food abroad 


and by reclaiming marshy areas south — 


of Rome to grow crops. Today Italy 
lacks the money to buy food from over- 
seas. The swamps were flooded during 
World War II. Adding to these trou- 


bles, drought damaged the harvest this | 


year. 


Tony is worried about keeping warm” 


this winter. He cannot find wood, for 
Italy has no large forests. Italy has no 
developed oil wells, although an Ameri- 
can petroleum company is exp! : 
northern Italy for possible gas and oil 
deposits. The only coal in Italy lay in 
the Istrian peninsula, in the region that 
went to Yugoslavia under the Italian 
peace treaty. Germany and Britain 


try is mining enough for export now. 

Italy cannot afford to buy as much ag 

she needs from the U. S. Qo 
As for clothes, you can get them 
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used to sell coal to Italy. Neither coum- * 
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the stores of Rome — 
but Tony can’t pay 
the high prices. A 
cheap suit of clothes 
costs 20,000 lire (the 
Italian unit of 
money ). That would 
take a full month’s 
salary of a professor, 
and more than a 
4c. Photo month’s pay of a tex- 
Alcide sper! tile worker. Shoes 

Premier of Waly ost 5,000 to 12,000 
lire. A lira is worth under half a cent. 

Italian industries could produce many 
of the goods Italy needs. But industry 
is working at only about 75 per cent 
of its capacity. 

Most of the country’s industries are 
in the Po Valley, centered in Milan and 
Turin. There is plenty of skilled labor. 
The factories did not suffer great dam- 
age during the war. But they lack up- 
to-date machinery, coal, and raw mate- 
rials. Italy has few raw materials ex- 
cept sulphur. Formerly the country had 
Europe’s best mercury deposits, but 
they lie in what is now Yugoslav terri- 
tory. Italian industry needs 12 million 

* tons of foreign coal annually, but gets 
less than 10 million tons now. 

To relieve the coal shortage, the Ital- 
fan government is trying to harness 
water power of Italy’s many mountain 
rivers. The country hopes to become 
a center of light-metal production. The 
country’s industries could aid European 
recovery by supplying tractors, trucks, 
and buses, as well as low-cost rayon 
and cotton clothes. Shipyards could help 

| rebuild Europe’s merchant fleets. But 
* Italy can do none of these things with- 
~ out imports -f raw materials. 























































The Communist Situation 


Tony’s cousin often comes to urge 
him to join the Communist party. This 
cousin tells him that communism will 
end Italy’s troubles. Tony hesitates. 
Like most Italians, he is a Roman Cath- 
olic in religion, and his church disap- 
proves of communism. 

The Communist party is strong in 
Italy today —just how strong no one 
knows. Its candidates won in the latest 
elections in Sicily. The party has won 
‘members among the landless farm la- 
borers and among northern Italy’s in- 
dustrial workers. The party’s Russian- 
trained leader, Palmiro Togliatti, has 
been called “the most successful Com- 
| miunist outside Russia.” Part of the So- 
© ialist party works with the Commv- 

nists, 


Opposing the Communists are: the 
Roman Catholic Church; the “Common 
Man” party, a rightist group to which 
many discontented Italians belong; and 
‘the Christian Democratic party. The 
“Christian Democrats received the most 
“votes in Italy’s latest elections. The 







premier, Alcide de Gasperi, belongs 
to that party. 

Togliatti recently threatened to lead 
30,000 armed Communists against the 
Gasperi government. In speeches he has 
denounced the United States as a 
“world dictator” trying to “spread an- 
other war.” Communists control Italy’s 
chief labor unions. With their help, 
hundreds of thousands of rice workers 
in the Po Valley recently went on strike. 
The rice crop was nearly ruined as a 
result. There have been other serious 
strikes. 

While the Communists and other dis- 
contented groups stir up trouble for 
the moderates who run the government, 
the United States is helping the gov- 
ernment with loans and other aid. We 
have cancelled a billion dollars in debts 
owed by Italy to the U. S. as the re- 
sult of the war. We have transferred 
ships to Italy and sent her some food 
and raw materials. Our ambassador to 
Italy, James C. Dunn, recently said 
that during the past four years the U. S. 
has “poured more than one-and-one- 
third billion dollars into Italy to con- 
tribute to Italian economic recovery.” 
More help is needed if Italy is to keep 
on importing the goods so necessary 
to her revival. 

Why does the U. S. want to help 
build a better future for Tony, and 
Italy? 

(1) Italy is the largest nation of 
southern Europe. It may become again 
(as it has been in the past) the strong- 
est nation in that region. Under Com- 







munist—or Fascist —rule, it might. 


again disturb the peace of Europe and | 


the Mediterranean region, as it did 
under Benito Mussolini's rule. 

(2) Italy’s assets of skilled labor, 
hydro-electric power, and industry are 
needed for the rebuilding of westem 
Europe. The present government is co- 
operating in the Marshall Plan (see 
Sept. 22 issue). 

Russia does not appear too anxious 
to welcome Italy back into the family 
of nations. Twice the Russians have 
vetoed Italy’s application to join the 
United Nations. 

Although Italy was an ally of Ger- 
many in World War II, some Italian 
partisans rebelled near the end of the 
war and battled against the Fascist 
government and against the German 
troops stationed in Italy. Italy surren- 
dered to the Allies in 1945. Then she 
voted to become a republic. 

The foreign ministers of the U. &., 
Russia, Britain, and France drew up 
the Italian peace treaty. Under this 
treaty Italy lost her African empire, 
the Dodecanese Islands in the Medi- 
terranean. most of the Istrian penin- 
sula, the Adriatic port of Trieste, and 
small hydro-electric areas near France. 
Italy also must pay $100,000,000 for 
war damages to Russia, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia (the U. S. refuses to take 
reparations from Italy). 

With the ratification of the peace 
treaty, Italy now is on her own. Will 
Italy turn to totalitarian rule? Or will 
she take the road to democracy? 
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By September 15, 1948, the “Big Four” nations must decide what to do with 
Italy's former African colonies, now British-occupied. The British plan a base 


in Cyrenaica, and have promised Senussi Arabs of Cyrenaica that Italy 
will never govern them again. Russia may ask control over Tripolitania. . 
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President's Cabinet committee on food program 


MERICA is the world’s “grocery 
store.” Short crops abroad are forc- 

ing many nations to look to U. S. for 
food to get through the coming winter. 

Much of the world has been hungry 
ever since the war. Uncle Sam did a 
great deal last year to feed the hungry 
nations. In the year ending June 30, as 
the map above shows, we shipped 
abroad more than 18 million long tons of 
food. President Truman says it is “the 
largest total of food ever shipped from 
one country in a single year.” 

Five sixths of these exports were 
grain. The United States supplied half 
of all the world’s grain exports last year. 

That’s why the American grain har- 
vest this fall is big news for the whole 
world. The graph below compares the 
record crop of 1946 (in corn and wheat, 
our two chief grains) with the harvest 
this fall. 

We have a record wheat crop. But 
the corn crop dropped off more than 
one fourth compared with 1946, The 
U. S. and Canada together are short a 
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U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
U.S. wheat and corn crops, 1946 and 1947, 
le billions of bushels. In black, amount of 
exported in 1948, and for export, 1947. 


ending June, 1947, in long 
A long ton equals 2,200 po 
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billion bushels of the corn and other 
rough grains they need for livestock 
feed. Bad weather damaged more corn 
and oats this season than the total 
American grain exports of last year. 

When livestock grains are short, farm- 
ers are likely to feed wheat to their 
animals. Wheat is the grain that we 
must export to feed the world’s hungry 
people. 





United Nations FAO 
The shortage of g:ain means empty plates. 


Why wheat? Says Charles Luckman, 
chairman of the new Citizens’ Food 
Committee recently appointed by Pres- 
ident Truman: “Wheat is the cheapest, 
the most easily shipped, and one of the 
most nourishing of foods.” 

In most countries cereal grains form 
a larger part of the people’s food than 
is the case in the United States. In the 
Far East, the chief cereal is rice. Rice 
has been in short supply ever since the 
war. So these countries want more 
wheat. Western countries depend mostly 
on wheat for food. 

Why must the world get its wheat 
chiefly from the U. S.? See page 12. 

Europe, which is most in need of 


~- 


wheat, has never been able to grow 
enough grain to feed its people, even — 
before the war. This year the crop is — 


even smaller than last year’s small crop. 
The grain harvest is only about 58 per 


cent of pre-war. Fats and oils are short, 
too. 

What is the result? We see one result 
in Britain and France, where food 


rations have been cut. In Germany the — x 


already-small rations are not being fully 
met. 

There is another result, Hunger leads 
to unrest. It brings threats of revolution, 
and permits fascists and communists to 
make new converts. 

General Eisenhower puts it this way: 
“There is no use talking democracy to a 
man who sees his children starving be- 
fore his eyes. He must have food.” 





U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
Americans eat more than before World War Il. 
Figures show increase compared to pre-war in 
average yearly consumption of certain foods. 


Americans are eating more than they 
ever did before, as the chart above 
shows. 

Can we go on eating so heartily while 
others are starving? President Truman 
in his recent radio talk on the food 
problem appealed to the nation’s con- 
science: “I know every American feels 
in his heart that we must help t6 prevent 
starvation and distress among our fellow 
men in other countries.” 

There is another issue: the peace of 
the world, President Truman warned 


that, if we are to have lasting peace, 2 


we must help restore the countries of 


Western Europe as “free, self support- | 
We must send them ~ 


ing democracies.” 
our help, and especially, our food, he 


said. “If the peace should be lost bee : 


cause Americans failed to share their 
food with hungry people, there would 
be no more tragic example in alll history” 
of a peace needlessly lost.” 
Livestock growers and industrial” 
users of wheat must save grain for ex- 
port. President Truman says theres” 
something YOU can do, too: ; 
1. Eat no meat on Tuesdays. z 
2. Eat no poultry or eggs on The 
days. 
3. Save a slice of bread every day. — 










































































Granger success story: 





from dismal mining camp 





to happy homestead 





Granger, lowa 


HERE was no coal in the Brugioni 
bathtub. 

It was impolite even to take a 
peek, I suppose. But I couldn't resist 
the impulse. I had read what some ob- 
jectors said when the homestead proj- 
ect in Granger, Iowa, was first pro- 


give those poor miners a 
house with a real bathroom? They won’t 
know how to use it. They'll put coal 
in the bathtubs!” 
Katherine Brugioni’s bathtub was 
ey clean. So were the simply- 
ished iiving room, dining room, and 
two upstairs bedrooms she showed me. 
“And this is my fruit room,” said 
Mrs. Brugioni, as she pointed proudly 
to rows of home-canned fruits and veg- 
etables on the shelves of the little base- 
ment room. A thin, shy woman, Mrs. 
Brugioni had a look of hard work about 
her. She also had the look of content- 
“ment that comes when you see real 
“results from that labor. Katherine Bru- 
gioni could take pride and satisfaction 
im her house, her family, and her gar- 
den. 
_ “Almost 12 years we've been living 
“here - ever since the Government built 





the place,” she recalled. “Before that 
we lived in a mining camp near here. 
We paid $14 a month rent for four 
terrible rooms. It wasn’t a house. It 
was a shack. No cellar, no garden, no 
bathroom. When the mines shut down 


-in the summer, Mike, my husband, 


had no work. We had to go on relief to 
get food for the three children.” 

The Brugioni family was one of 50 
families that in 1935 were given a 
chance to escape from weather-beaten 
mining shacks and move to comfortable, 
modern homes. With each house went 
about four acres of rich Iowa soil. 

The food they grew on this land, 
together with the pay received from 
part-time work in the mines, provided 
the homesteaders with a decent living 
the year round. 

Such living arrangements, provided 
with Government help, are called sub- 
sistence homesteads. Granger home- 
steads is one of the most successful of 
31 projects in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has helped part-time industrial 
workers to become part-time farmers 
with a little land of their own. These 
projects were created during the busi- 
ness depression of the 1930s, as part of 
the Government's work-relief program. 

Homesteading came to Granger 
largely through the efforts of Monsignor 
Luigi Ligutti, pastor of the Church of 
the Assumption in Granger from 1926 
to 1936. He is now executive secretary 
of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. 
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By Marion Secunda 


The jolly, portly priest was stirred 
to action by the living conditions that 
faced most of Granger’s 300 citizens in 
the early 30s. Granger, which is about 
18 miles northwest of Des Moines, 
Iowa, was ringed by 10 soft-coal mines. 
Most of Granger’s people worked in the 
mines — when there was work to be 
had. The mines were closed from April 
to September. Like Mike Brugioni, the 
miners could not find other jobs during 
the shut-down periods. Families often 
included 10 or 12 children. Yet it was 
a lucky family whose yearly income 
was more than $600. 

Monsignor Ligutti decided that the 
miners could get along in the idle sum- 
mer months if they could use that time 
to grow part of the food they needed. 
But Granger miners were too poor to 
buy decent clothes. How could they 
buy land? The subsistence homestead 
program started by the Government in 
1933 seemed to offer an answer. 

Here’s how the typical homestead 
project was set up: Uncle Sam bought 
land and built houses on it. Part of 
the cost of many projects was charged 
to work relief. The rest was regarded 
as a loan to the homesteader. The 
homesteaders paid back this loan at 
about $15 a month. In 40 years, oF 
sooner if the loans were paid off faster, 
the homesteader became the owner of 
the property. 

Monsignor 


Ligutti convinced the 


Government that such a project was | 
needed near Granger. Land was bought 
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&® 50 homesteads just outside the vil- 
fage limits. Each of the plots averaged 
four acres in size. An additional plot 
as set aside for use as a community 
center. 


wiuld be the lucky families out of the 
4% @ that applied for homesteads. Mon- 
sifmor Ligutti headed a “choosing com- 
mittee” of five local residents. Those 
who needed homes badly, and had repu- 
tations as hard and dependable work- 
ers, had the best chance of being chos- 
en. Race and religion were not con- 
sidered. 

The 50 original homestead families 
included 13 different nationalities. Most 
of them were immigrants from Italy and 
Croatia. About two-thirds were Cath- 
olic. Forty-one were miners, and the 
rest were clerks or mechanics who 
worked in and around Granger. 


They Raise Two-thirds of Their Food 


The homesteaders managed to sur- 
vive a severe drought that first year 
and learned to till the soil well. They 
planted corn, tomatoes, and other gar- 
den vegetables, as well as fruit trees. 
The one cow and two pigs they started 
out with have increased to about 40 
head of cattle and 100 pigs. Everyone 
has chickens. 

“We raise about two-thirds of the 
food we need, and I guéss it’s the same 
way with most of the families,” Mrs. 
Brugioni explained. “The rest we buy 
at the community store down the road, 
or in Granger.” 

The Granger homesteaders say that 
much of their success is due to organ- 
ized cooperation. They have a credit 
union, through which they are able to 
borrow money to buy livestock. They 
save money on trees, seeds, and other 
materials by purchasing them through 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


Then came the task of deciding which “1942 


a cooperative-buying association. They 
plow their land with a cooperative- 
ly-owned tractor. 

Homestead occupants all belong to 
the Granger Homestead Association. In 
this non-profit corporation* 
bought the project from the Federal 
Government. An elected board of di- 
rectors decides how the community 
shall be run. Each homestead owner 
has a contract with the Association. 
Among other things, this contract sets 
the conditions under which the prop- 
erty may be sold. The contract pledges 
each homesteader to pay his share in 
the upkeep and development of the 
community center, roads, and other 
facilities used by all. 

Farm produce, plus wages earned 
on clerical or factory jobs, now bring 
the homesteaders an average income of 
$1,400 to $1,600. Although only 12 
years have passed, 39 of the 50 home- 
steads are paid for in full and the rest 
will probably be paid for long before 
the end of the 40-year period. All but 
15 of the original homesteaders are 
still part of the Granger community. 
Some left because only one of the nar 
boring coal mines is still operating. 

“When someone does leave,” says 
Father John Gorman, present pastor of 
the Assumption Church and manager 
of the Homestead Association, “we al- 
ways have a long list of people who 
want to move in. One thing that con- 
vinces us that the project is a success 
is that so many of our young people 
want to stay and work on their own 
homesteads.” 


Writing Project 


Write a community service report on 
a worthwhile project in YOUR home 
town. Win cash prizes and national 
recognition. Send for free Rules Book- 
let now: Scholastic Writing Awards, 220 
East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Granger homesteaders pick vegetables in garden of their family plot. 
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Questions .are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect. score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition, 

ITALY 

A. In the parentheses to the left of 

each of the names in the first column, 

place the number of the description in 
the second column which best explains 

it. Each counts 5, Total 25. 

( ) Togliatti 1. Fascism’s founder 

( 2. River in Italy 

( ) Dodecanese 3. Italian premier 

( ) deGasperi 4. Islands off Greece 

( 5. Italian Commu- 

nist 
My score. 
B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
number which best completes the sen- 

tence. Each counts 5. Total 25. 

__a. Italy’s population today is about 

1. 45,000,000 

2. 100,000,000 

8. 100,000 

4. 400,000,000 

. The number of people per square 

mile in Italy is 

I. about the same as in the U. §, 

2. fewer than in the U. S. 

3. about 10 times greater than 
in the U. S. 

4. not known 


) Mussolini 





1. Sicily 

2. the Po River valley of the 
north 

8. Rome 

4. southern Italy around Naples 

The cost of a cheap suit of clothes 

in Italy is about equal to the 

1. annual pay of a textile worker 

2. monthly pay of a professor 

3. pay of a skilled worker for six 
months 

4. pay of a skilled worker for one 
week 

Under the peace treaty Italy 

1. gains territories formerly be- 
longing to Yugoslavia 

. loses her African empire and 
the Istrian peninsula 


welll 


a _§ 


many and Russia te 


2 
8. pays large reparations to Ger- 
4. is denied the right to allow | 


her citizens to emigrate 
My score 


. Most of Italy’s food is grown in: 


- 








CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


ll. STAFF OF LIFE 


Place the word or phrase which best 
answers each of the following questions 
on the line to the left of the question. 
Each counts 5. Total. 50. 


1. Which country in the 
southwest Pacific is the 
greatest producer of 
wheat? 

. Which country in Latin 
America is the greatest 
producer of wheat? 

8. Which country in Europe 
is the greatest producer 
of wheat? 

. Which country has pro- 
duced the greatest wheat 
crop in 1947? 

5. Which of the British do- 
minions has agreed to fur- 
nish Britain with a great 
part of its wheat crop? 

. Who brought wheat to the 
West Indies? 


Explorers from what coun- 


try brought wheat to 
Mexico? 
8. In what continent was 


wheat first grown? 


9. What part 
protects it 


of the wheat 
from injury 


when it is carried in the ’ 


bottoms of ships? 


In most of China wheat is 
cut with what kind of in- 
strument? 


10. 


Total score 








My score 


® WORDS OF THE WEEK 


STARRED (*) WORDS 


corporation — It’s a form of business or- 
ganization. Usually it has special permis- 
sion of the state to do business (that is, it 
has a charter). It’s a noun. Among its ad- 
vantages are its long life, since it continues 
even if some stockholders die, and an in- 
vestor loses only what he puts in and 
profits according to the amount of his in- 
vestment. 

migration — It’s a noun which describes 
the movement of people from one country 
to another, usually for the purpose of find- 
ing a better place to live. The migration of 
Jews from Europe to Palestine was speeded 

by Hitler’s murder of more than 6,000,- 
000 Jews. 

calories —It’s a noun which describes 
the units of energy furnished to people by 


the foods they eat. A glass of milk contains ! 


@ great many calories. Bread, too, contains 
many calories. That is why wheat, from 
which bread is made, is needed so much in 
starving Europe 


“Hunger is numbing. You see the 
children grow thinner, day by day. The 
old people move like ghosts. A doctor's 
world, like everyone else’s world in de- 
vastated Europe, comes down to one 
word: food. 

“The papers say there will be flour 
and the people wait, but the flour does 
not come that day, or the supply gives 
out before their line is reached. You can 
live on flour. You brown it, add water, 
and make it into soup. That is what the 
women are doing as they bend over the 
little fires along the sidewalk.’ 

This letter from a doctor in Austria 
turns the spotlight on what wheat 
means to today’s world. Wheat — source 
of flour and “raw material” for bread 
— means health, and even life itself. 
Peoples of Europe and Asia look with 
hope toward the stacks of golden grain 
in the great wheat countries. 

The needs of a hungry world must 
be met this year chiefly from four great 
granaries, And there are special prob- 
lems that may cut down the amount of 
grain available from each one. 


Will our record wheat crop 
make bread enough 


for the world? 


1. The great midwestern plains of the 
United States and Canada. 


Uncle Sam has harvested the greatest 
wheat crop in all history. About a billion 
and a half bushels of wheat fill the 
country’s grain elevators almost to the 
bursting point. About one third will go 
abroad — if farmers don’t feed too much 
wheat to livestock as a resuit of the 
short corn crop (see page 9). The U. S. 
crop, which comprises about one fifth 
of all the wheat grown in the world 
this year, will be the chief source of 
food imports for most of the needy re- 
gions of the world. 

Most of Canada’s wheat exports will 
go to feed Great Britain. In the largest 
wheat deal ever made, the Britsh gov- 
ernment has arranged to buy more than 
half of Canada’s export crop through 
1950. 

2. The wheat belt of southern Russia. 

World War II laid waste the Ukraine, 
Russia's granary But this year a fine 
harvest, much the best since the war, 
is reported in southern Russia. Much 
of this grain is expected to go to Russia’s 
neighbors in eastern Europe. 

3. The plains of Argentina. 

Although Argentina has wheat to sell, 
she has been holdiag out for high 
prices. Some countries have refused to 
pay the prices Argentina asks. 

4. Australia. 

Australia has a good harvest, about 
70 per cent above normal. But Australia 
will sell most of her surplus in the 
Orient. 

Why is the world so short of wheat? 

In Western Europe, the acreage 
planted to wheat this year was only 75 
per cent of normal. Lack of manpower 
and farming tools, shortages of fertil- 
izer, and upset political conditions fol- 
lowing ‘the war are among causes of 
the small planting. Last winter proved 
to be the coldest in 50 years. Winter 
wheat was frost-bitten in France, 4 
large wheat-growing country. Ice and 
floods ruined most of Britain’s wheat. 
Then came drought that further re 
duced the crop both in Europe and in 
French North Africa, which usually 
supplies much wheat for France. 

Eastern Europe sitffered also from 
dry weather, although not so badly as 


last year when famine stalked the grait, 
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James Sawders-Combine 


French bread is baked in long loaves and sold 
unwrapped, as this Brittany scene shows. Bread 
is the chief article of diet in many countries. 


regions of Romania. However, com- 
munist-dominated governments in some 
of these countries have divided up big 
estates. Many of the resulting plots 
proved too small for efficient farming, 
especially in Hungary. 

In Asia rice is the staff of life. But 
political trouble in the rice-exporting 
areas of Indo-China and Burma has 
resulted in a shortage of rice. Sc India 
and other Asiatic countries are seeking 
large wheat imports to replace the miss- 
ing rice. China lacks wheat because 
civil war has disrupted transport from 
the ports and from the Chinese grain 
regions of Manchuria and the northern 
provinces. Even in normal times, wheat 
is Asia’s most important food except 
for rice. 

Taking the world as a whole, wheat 
is eaten more often and in_ larger 
amounts than any other food. Except 





RN AGRON CTO al OLN IN EES 


hHE WORLD 


AT WORK 


that it lacks vitamin C, bread made 


from wheat has practically all the food 


s. values of a rounded diet. Wheat pro- 

| vides a quarter of the calories eaten by 
the average American. And most other 
® countries depend upon wheat far more 


than the U. S. does. 


Homer, poet of ancient Greece, 


wrote: “Bread is the strength of life.” 


This was true even 20,000 years ago, 
when Stone Age men first began to 
gather kernels from the tops of wheat 
stalks. They ground the kernels into 
flour with crude mortars and pestles. 

In those days wheat grew as wild as 
grass. Indeed, wheat is a kind of grass. 
Today there are a thousand varieties 
of wheat. 

Wheat is tough. It thrives in any soil 
except dry sand and wet peat. It grows 
below sea level in the Low Countries 
of Europe, and at 11,000 feet above 
sea level, in the Himalaya mountains. 
Its outer hask protects it so that it keeps 
a long time. Grain, still edible, has been 
found in the tombs of the Egyptian 
pharoahs. The husk is the only “pack- 
age” that the wheat kernel needs. So 
loose grain can be poured directly into 
the holds of ships and the bins of freight 
trains without spoiling. 

Wheat, a native of Asia, has become 
one of the most widespread of all crops. 

It came to the Western Hemisphere 
as an immigrant. Columbus brought 
wheat to the West Indies in 1493. 
Cortes took the grain to Mexico in 1519. 
Other Spanish conquerors carried wheat 
to Argentina, now the fourth largest 





Harvest time in America’s granary, the Midwestern states. This scene is in Houston County, Minnesota. 





wheat exporting country of the world, 

From Mexico Jesuit missionaries in- 
troduced wheat into what is now Ari- 
zona and California. Wheat seeds came 
to Massachusetts with the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The opening of the great west- 
erm plains made the United States the 
leading wheat-growing country of the 
world. Before the war our wheat ex- 
ports were, however, second to those 4 
of Canada.. Australia is usually the 4 
world’s third largest wheat exporter. 3 

In the grain belts of the big wheat- 
exporting nations you will find wheat ~ 
farms so large that the grain spreads in © 
a yellow blanket for miles around. 7 
“Streamlined” planting and harvesting 
on these farms contrasts with the an- 
cient methods still used in China and 4 
on small European farms, There peas- 
ants turn the earth with crude wooden 
ploughs, lay seed in the furrows by 
hand, and cut the ripe wheat st 
with scythes and sickles, After knocking 
the golden kernels off the top of the 
stalk, the peasant hauls his grain to the 
miller. Wind, water, or perhaps the 
strength of a horse or bullock, turns 
the grindstones, 

But a big wheat farm (in the Amer 
ican Midwest, for instance) runs al 
most like a factory — and uses almost 
as much machinery. The seeds are 
planted with grain drills, which shoot 
the seeds two to four inches into the % 
soil in rows of six to 14 inches apart. 
Giant “combines” harvest as much as 
five acres of grain per hour. 

Today the world grows more wheat 
than any other grain. Erich W. Zim= 4 
merman in the book, World Resources 
and Industries, says that the wheat trade 
is “perhaps the most important single 
branch of international trade.” 
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sented American journalism at its best. He risked both 
popularity and profits to stand for democratic liberties. 
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ILLIE WHITE had the world by the tail as he needed 
stepped off the train in Emporia, Kansas, that justice i: 
May day in 1895. It had been hard work getting expedier 
together the $3000 to buy the paper. Anyhow, here he White 
was at 27, owner and editor of the Emporia Gazette, Pulitzer 
Even if there were less than 700 subscribers! Freed 
From the pages of the Emporia Gazette, there began criticize. 
to pour editorials on Kansas, on politics, on. finance, on statemet 
injustice. William Allen White thundered and he trolled | 
pleaded. He was whimsical and he was noble — but he but a pr 
was always readable. He became known all over the or good 
United States. He put Emporia on the map. 
Liberty to Print 

White consistently championed the rights of the free oil 
Under the despotic Stuart kings, no book or paper could _— press that we inherited from England. Censorship was ment re: 
be published in England without a license. Printers who _—_ abolished there in 1694. But in colonial America freedom has becc 
lated this were sentenced to be hanged or tortured. _ had to be fought for again. Benjaiain Franklin’s brother, the pow 
James, dared to criticize the governor in 1722. John Once 
Peter Zenger established our freedom of the press in try. Tod 
1785. The Bill of Rights affirmed it in 1791. owned 
During the War Between the States, there was no _ 
censorship of the press set up by Congress. But some about i 
northern newspapers took advantage of this situation. disappe: 
They told where Grant had secreted his guns, and what today. B 
Sherman’s objectives were in his march through —— 
Georgia. The Army finally took hold, and suspended What 
temporarily twenty-one newspapers. oe ne 
Perhaps’it was this experience or perhaps it was just competi 
nervousness that made us put powerful controls on the tunity f 
press in World War I. Through the Espionage Act of There a1 
1917, offending publications were suppressed or denied competi 
low postal rates. This Act is still in effect. But in World Per 
War II it was not needed. A system of voluntary censor- nels ow1 
ship worked well. small ca 
In 1922, William Allen White put signs in the window oe Siiale 
of the Emporia Gazette supporting a railroad strike. He Ameri 
A free press in America was first won by John Peter = was threatened with arrest. not havi 
Zenger (1735). In his New York Journal he attacked the The next day he wrote an editorial: “Only when free business 
corrupt royal governor, was acquitted in a famous trial. utterance is suppressed is it needed, and when it is attack o 
mongeri 

William Allen White, the great Emporia editor, repre- A big city newspaper is expensive to produce. In Amer- 


ica it cannot be controlled by the government. But ft 
ewes it to the public to provide fair, free informe 
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In a democracy books are an important and respected 


oie 


needed it is most vital to justice. .. . And peace without 
justice is tyranny, no matter how you may coat it with 
expediency.” 

White was not arrested. Instead, he received the 
Pulitzer Prize for this editorial in 1922. 

Freedom of the press is both freedom “for” people to 
criticize, and freedom “from” people who might publish 
statements damaging to others. This limitation is con- 
trolled by state libel laws. It is not a denial of liberty, 
but a protection against having one’s person, property, 
or good name injured by the press. 


The Problem of Publishing 


Now that we have a strong press free from govern- 
ment restrictions, another danger threatens. Publishing 
has become “big business”! And so are radio and movies, 
the powerful new arts of “mass communication.” 

Once there were 2,600 daily newspapers in this coun- 
try. Today there are only 1,750. And of these, 375 are 
owned by a few large “chains” which control more than 
one quarter of our total daily circulation. There are 
about 10,000 weekly newspapers left, but 3,200 have 
disappeared since 1930. Magazines are widely read 
today. But the most important ones of large circulation 
are owned by six companies. 

What is worse, the newspapers within a given city 
are more and more owned by one publisher without 
competition. When this happens there is little oppor- 
tunity for expression of an opposition point of view. 
There are only 117 cities left in the whole nation where 
competing daily papers exist. Frequently, too, the same 
newspapers which have a monopoly of the news chan- 
nels own the local radio stations. New publishers with 
small capital have little chance to establish daily news- 
papers against the powerful “chains.” 

American Communists accuse the United States of 
not having a “free press” because it is controlled by 
business interests. Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vishinsky 
attack our press before the United Nations for “war- 
mongering.” 









No. 7 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series. 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


Coming from a nation where every publication is 
strictly controlled and censored by the government, 
this is more than ridiculous. The best answer to their 
accusations is that the principal American papers carried 
the Vishinsky and Molotov statements in full, while 
Moscow’s Izvestia and Pravda gave Mr. Marshall a dis- 
torted paragraph on an inside page. 

Well, take a look at your local newsstand. Are there 
many different opinions represented there? On one New 
York newsstand there are about fifteen dailies of all 
varieties, from the New York Times to PM —which 
rarely agree on anything. The Catholic News, a weekly, 
often finds itself next to the Communist Daily Worker. 
What do you find on yours? 


“A Free and Responsible Press” 


An independent study by the Commission on Free- 
dom -of the Press reports that our newspapers, radios, 
and movies are in the hands of too few people. It urges 
newspapers to give better service in informing the 
public. It objects to Government control, but warns that 
if the owners don’t do something about it, the people 
will. 

This study itself was proof of a healthy spirit of de- 
mocracy. The money for it was given largely by Henry 
R. Luce, owner of Time-Life-Fortune magazines. An 
able committee headed by Robert M. Hutchins, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago, used Mr. Luce’s 
money to tell him and other big publishers that because 
of their policies, the American people do not have ade- 
quate means of expression and information. Self-regula- 
tion in the public interest is the greatest protection for 
a free press. 

How about your high school paper? Do students get a 
chance to express themselves? Or only a chosen few? 
Do your editorials discuss live and significant questions 
that affect the student body? Does it live up to the best 
traditions of a real newspaper? 

















Beh of the press. We were deeply shocked when the 
is burned thousands of books they did not approve. 











Every writer and editor in a totalitarian nation lives 
under the shadow of censorship. He can print 
what he is told; correspondents cannot report the 
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UTSIDE in the street an automo- 
0 bile horn honked three times, 

waited, then honked twice more. 
Janey jumped to her feet. She wanted 
to run out the front door and down the 
walk to the curb but she’d have to keep 
Ted waiting a minute just to show him 
he was, after all, only another boy. 
She'd find him at the curb, sprawled 
under the wheel of his jalopy and she’d 
say: “What's the idea of all the noise, 
chum?” 

She had no idea what Ted would 
toss back for an answer but she knew 
it would be sharp. Ted was the most 
exciting thing that had ever happened 
to her. This would be their third date 
and every girl on the street was green 
with envy, because Ted was something 
special, a sophomore at the university. 

The horn honked again, lazily yet 
imperatively too. Janey took a step to- 
ward the door. And then it happened. 
Her father cast the evening paper 


aside. 
“Is that for you?” 
“Y-yes, sir.” 


“Then ‘sit down.” 

“But he’s waiting for me, Daddy.” 

“Whoever he is, he can come to the 
house like a gentleman.” The horn 
honked again. “When I was—” 

“I know,” Janey broke in. “In your 
day no self-respecting young lady 
would save time by going to the street 
to meet her boy friend. She’d—” 

“Boy friend! How I hate that ex- 
pression!” 

The horn sounded again. 

“If he blows it one more time,” Mf. 
McDaniel declared, “I'll call the police 
and tell them there’s a public nuisance 
out here.” 

Janey wanted to die. Ted would keep 
on honking and a policeman would 
loom up suddenly and order him on 
his way. Never would Janey live it 
down. Ted would go back to that col- 
lege girl, that Esther Something-or- 
other, the one he’d been dating before 
he met Janey, and everybody in high 
school would be laughing at her. 

But the horn did not blow again. In- 
stead Janey heard the soft shuffle of 
Ted’s rubber soles on the concrete 
walk. He knocked, then opened the 
door and stepped into the hall. 

“Janey!” he shouted. “What the heck 
goes on? Didn’t you hear the horn?” 

Mr. McDaniel walked into the hall. 
“She heard it,” he said, “but Janey is 
used to having her friends come to the 
house. By the way, Janey’s not going 
out tonight. If you’d like to spend the 
evening here, you're welcome.” 


Reprinted by permission of the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the author. 


Janey heard her father walk down 
the hall and then Ted came striding 
into the room. 

“Welll” Ted said. “Well! Did I get 
told off! Your old man like that all the 
time? Did he mean business when he 
said you couldn’t go out tonight?” 

Janey nodded. 

Ted whistled softly and then slouched 
down on the sofa beside Janey. He 
was a tall boy, thinner than most, with 
a dark narrow face and quick restless 
black eyes. He was the smoothest chat- 
acter Janey had ever dated. He wore 
salmon-colored slacks and a_ bright 
green sport shirt open at the throat and 
out at the tail and he was definitely 
the current rage. For the moment, fleet- 
ing though it might prove to be, he 
belonged to Janey. 

There was a mirror across the room 
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and she ‘snéaked a took at herself and 
was instaritly glad that tonight she had 
done her hair up high. It made her 
look older. But she was doubtful about 
the simple yellow dress. In it she might 
just as well be thirteen as seventeen. 

Her father came back into the living- 
room and Ted said, “Have a seat, sir,” 
Her father looked at Ted wonderingly, 
but Ted was equal to the occasion. He 
began talking to Mr. McDaniel about 
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Stolen Date 


the jewelry business. With half her 
mind Janey paid attention, with the 
other half she considered her father. 

It’s just that he’s old, she thought. 
Forty-one his last birthday. It was 
funny how when you got old you got 
cross and set in your ways. Growing up 
was funny. When you were little you 
wanted to be with your dad every sin- 
gle minute. Then you grew up and 
your father was suddenly a stranger; 
he was cross and unreasonable and had 
no idea that you couldn’t treat a boy 
like Ted just any old way. He just didn’t 
understand, 


SHE remembered something that had 
happened only last week. Her father 
had said, “Janey, I’ve got to drive up 
to Charlottesville Saturday. Like to 
ride along?” 

“Oh, Dad, I can’t,” she had told him. 
“Sue Morrill is giving a tennis party.” 

Her father had looked at her wist- 
fully and he had said, “When you were 
a little girl and I had to go somewhere, 
you always wanted to go along. Now 
when I'd like to take you somewhere, 
you always have something else to do.” 

Quick tears had sprung to her eyes 
and Mr. McDaniel had put his big arm 
across her shoulders. 

“Never mind,” he had said. “It hap- 
pens all the time. But I’m sorry you 
can’t go.” 

Growing up was funny, she thought 
again, Parents didn’t want you to live 
your own life and sometimes — some- 
times you had to hurt them. 

Janey looked at herself in the mirror. 
Yes, the new way she had fixed her 
honey-gold hair did make her seem 
older. If only she could fix her eyes. 
Théy were such wide-open innocent- 
looking hazel. They were childlike, al- 
most, not a bit like Esther-Something- 
or-other’s dark sultry eyes. 

Janey heard her father say, “So you 
are at the university? What course are 
you taking?” 

“Oh, just straight academ,” Ted an- 
swered. “Five classes. Two tough ones 
and three crips.” 

“Crips?” 


“Sure. Easy ones. Short for cripples. 


I talked with a lot of fellows and they 
all advised me to take as many crips as 
possible, What counts later is that old 
degree after your name, not what 
Classes you took. You forget what you 
learned anyway.” 

“Oh,” said Janey’s father, and Janey 
hoped that he wasn’t too old to under- 
stand Ted’s fresh young point of view. 


| Oh,” her father said again. “Well, I'll 


@ you good night.” 


He walked out of the room and 
the stairs. Janey’s mother came in an 
spoke to Ted. Then she too said good 
night and climbed the stairs. Ted took 
one of Janey’s hands and held it. 

“Parents,” Ted said, “are excess bag- 
gage. Oh, yours aren’t any worse than 
mine or anybody else’s. My old lady 
found out about me coming to see you 
and now she wants to know all about 
you. I said “Well, Mom, I'll get the 
gal to write out her pedigree and show 
it to you.’ That stopped her. That 
stopped her cold.” 

Janey laughed and then for a mo- 
ment wondered why. It wasn’t really 
very funny. 

“Your old man,” Ted went on, “is a 
thwarted writer. Oh, sure. He had to 
quit college when his father died and 
take over the family jewelry business. 
But all the time he wanted to be a 
writer. That’s why he writes all those 
letters to the newspapers.” 

“Tll bet that’s true!” Janey cried. “I 
—why, I never thought of it that way 
before. I think it’s marvelous how you 
figure things out, Ted.” 

“Tt’s genius, honey chile. And I’ve 
got something else figured out too. I 
know how we can beat the rap and run 
out to the Green Arrow and catch a 
couple of dances, I—” 

“Daddy said I couldn’t go out. But 
look, maybe if I go upstairs and ap- 
proach him sort of psychologically, he 
will let us walk down the street to 
Sue’s.” 

“Let’s give dear old Sue the brush- 
off tonight,” Ted said, “and go out to 
the Arrow.” 

“But I told you—” 

“Pardon. Your old man told me. Now 
I’m going to tell you how we can beat 
the rap.” 


For a moment Janey didn’t like that. 
A sudden surge of loyalty to her tather 
made her almost angry with Ted. But 
she waited. 

“Tll leave early,” Ted told her, “in 
just a few minutes. You beat it up to 
your room and make with the noise like 
you're going to bed. When you're sure 
the old folks are asleep—” 

“Oh, I couldn't!” 

“All the women in this town! All the 
blondes and brunettes and redheads! 
And I have to pick one that’s afraid to 
have a little fun!” 

“I’m not afraid.” 

“All the women in this town, and I 
have to date one who lets her old man 
live her life for her.” 

“J—I just don’t want to—to hurt my 
father’s feelings.” 

“That’s the point. He'll never know. 
If you can get out you can sure get 
back in.” 

Finally Ted snapped his fingers. 
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“Well,” he said, “guess this is where I 
came in. On second thought, Janey, 
you're right. I should have known bet- 
ter. You're absolutely right I just gof 
to remembering how I used to steal — 
Esther Creedon out of her house. But | 
of course Estlier is a lot older than you 
are. You're too young.” 2 


Janey let her shoes fall to the floor 
with a thud.*She ran the water nois- 
ily in the bathroom. With her hands 


she pressed upon the bed until the | 


springs creaked. She tiptoed into the 
hall and listened until she could make 
out deep regular breathing in the room 
next door. Then, carrying her shoes, 
she stole downstairs. 

Ted was waiting at the corner of the 
block. Jubilantly he kicked open the 
door and Janey slid in. The jalopy 
buzzed its way along Lavender Street. 
Janey shivered and Ted patted her 
knee. They wheeled off Lavender onto 
the highway. and headed out of town. 

It was a night to remember, Janey 
thought, a night made all the sweeter 
because it was stolen. It wasn’t wrong, 
she protested. She wanted to live. Her 
father had no right to be an old fogy. 

Still, in her heart she wondered. 

“You're the cutest gal I’ve dated all 
week,” Ted said lazily. 

Janey made no answer. She was too 
busy trying to stifle her misgivings. She 
was going to be happy tonight, hap- 
pier than she’d ever been, so happy 
she’d forget that her father might find 
her out. You had to take risks, didn't 
you? All the happy glamorous people 
you read about did gay desperate 
things, didn’t they? When other peo- 
ple tried to fence them in, didn’t they 
strike out with bright courage and a 
reckless disregard of the odds? 

“Quite a moon,” Ted remarked. 

It was quite a moon. Janey watched 
it, a fat lazy yellow moon. The same 
moon that used to come up oyt of the 
ocean down at Virginia Beach in the 
old days when she and her mother and 
father used to go there on her father’s 
vacation. She stopped looking at the 
moon. 

At the Green Arrow Ted was won- 
derful to her. He had the orchestra play 
three of her favorite pieces and she 
loved the way he danced. He didn’t 
gallop all over the floor and he didn’t 
try to hold her too closely. Even her — 
father would have had to admit that he 


danced like a gentleman. Oh, her father — | 


would like Ted when he got to know 
him. 

“You're mighty quiet,” Ted told her 
finally. “But I don’t blame you. This ~ 
music’s lousy.” , 

“T love it,” she whispered. : 

“It’s still lousy. You know, I've got 
(Continued on page 20) 
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BOY dates GIRL 
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RAB a broom, boys and girls, or 
else get out-of our way! It’s 
house-cleaning day at the Gay 

Head Headquarters, and we guaran- 
tee there'll be dust flying. We're go- 
ing to dust off some of your favorite 
illusions. And any that seem like ex- 
cess baggage will go in the ash can. 

You know The Illusion. Sam’s sure 

he would have made the football 


team, if it hadn’t been that the coach 


disliked him. Everyone else knows 
Sam just wasn’t first string material. 
Sally tells herself the boys won't rush 
a girl unless she’s a “fast number.” 
You know that’s just an illusion 
Sally’s built up to escape facing the 
fact that she’s never learned how to 
carry on a lively conversation. 

You know all about your friends’ 
illusions. You wonder why Sam 
doesn’t stop kidding himself about 
being a football star and play up the 
fact that he’s a whiz with electricity. 
And you're sure Sally would be much 
happier if she stopped gossiping 
about the popular girls, and did a 
little reading so she’d have some- 


_ thing to talk about on dates. 


It’s easy to spot The Illusion when 
it belongs to someone else. When it 
comes to locating your own blind 
spots, it’s a little tougher. 


Q. I'm crazy about a boy who won't 
give me a second look. He ignores. me 
because I've always had good marks in 
school. Recently I tried to alter this 
situation, and now my marks are no 


longer among the highest in my class. 
But he still pays no attention to me. 
How can I make him like me? 


A. Have you spotted The Illusion? 
From where we stand, it looks like that 
old superstition that says boys don’t 
like girls with good minds, that they 
like the helpless type who hasn't a 
serious thought in her head. 

The truth of the matter is — to fascin- 
ate any lad worth fascinating, you need 
every last one of your resources. Your 
expert rhumba, your slick tennis game, 
and your knack of turning out an A-plus 
composition — these are all tools with 
which to sell yourself. Take a look 
around school. Who are the most popu- 
lar girls? We're betting they're the ones 
who can do many things well. 

We'd be the first to admit that most 
boys would be intimidated by the grim- 
expressioned gal whose conversation is 
limited to a discussion of the habits of 
the polyphemus moth. So would wel 
However, a little brain power added to 
other talents is frosting on the cake. 

Unfortunately, you can’t make any- 
one like you. But you can be your best 
self at all times. And you can look for 
the best in other people. Maybe you can 
deliver an oral book report without 
swallowing a word. But your friend 
Glenn may outshine you in the chem 
lab. Consult Glenn about a tough chem 
experiment. Or if he’s the spark of the 
Glee Club quartet, ask questions about 
music. Play up Glenn’s strong points 
and be modest about your own ac- 
complishments. But don’t hide your 
talents in a barrel. Boys like to be proud 
of the girls they date. 


Q. I’m taller than most of my friends. 
Our gang goes out together often, but 
I have never had a real date. What can 
a tall girl do? 


A. The Illusion: You tell yourself 
you haven't had a date because you're 
tall, and the boys prefer the girls who 
come in the cuddly sizes. 

It’s true that movies and the adver- 
tisements always picture the hero at 
least a head taller than the heroine. In 
the face of all this propaganda, it’s 
easy to decide that being tall is an im- 
possible handicap. Actually, it’s a very 
slight handicap. Popularity is composed 
of many things. Friendliness, enthu- 
siasm, and a sense of humor are all more 
important than one’s height. 

Ingrid Bergman, the first lady of 
the screen, is almost 5’ 9”. On her it 


looks good, you may say. But it . 


look equally well on you if you kam # 


walk gracefully, dress tastefully, and to 
talk well. 

There are hundreds of tall men in the 
world. You’d have to be a pretty tall 
gal to top them all. 

Maybe the six-footers are scarce at 
your school. Don’t worry. When you 
land your first job or when you go to 
college, you'll meet many boys — in all 
sizes. Meantime, devote your energy to 
perfecting your conversational style and 
cultivating poise. If you go out on 
group dates with your gang, you should 
have many opportunities to do just this. 

And don’t be discouraged if the boys 
in your crowd seem to think of you 
as a “buddy not a sweetheart.” The 
most worthwhile relationships you can 
have with boys are based on good firm 
friendships. The better a boy knows 
you, the more apt he is to think of you 
as YOU, not as a tall girl. 


Q. The boys in my club have been 
trying to polish me up, turn me into a 
dance-and-party boy. Frankly, I think 
girls are pretty silly, and so are dances 
and moonlight walks. I have a much 
better time going on camping and hik- 
ing trips with a couple of other boys. 
Don't you agree that most of this 
dating business is a waste of time? 


A. The Outdoor Boy is one of our 
favorite fellows. So it hurts us to have 
to point out that even you, who can 
face Nature in her fiercest phases, 
might be hiding behind an_ illusion. 
Yours is that all girls are foolish crea- 
tures with superficial interests. We have 
a hunch that you don’t know the girls 
very well. Maybe you've never felt 
comfortable with them because you 
lacked the social “know-how” your 
chums would like to impart to you. 

Sure, there are a few girls whose in- 
terests are centered exclusively om 
proms and swing bands. There are @ 
few boys like that, too. But for every 
lad who likes the wide open spaces and 
campfires, we'll guarantee there's @ 
girl who shares his enthusiasms. 

A boy has a big advantage over a 
girl. A girl usually has to go along with 
whatever activity a boy suggests. But 
a boy can suggest the kind of date he 
considers fun. 

We don’t think a heavy schedule of 
dates is a “must” in anyone’s life. We 
do think real friendships with both 
boys and girls are important. 
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ROYAL CROWN COLA!/ 
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{) BUT HEY—WAIT A 
MINUTE....THAT ¢ 
DEERS MOVING! 


BET SHE COULD USE A 
FROSTY BOTTLE OF YOU SAVED MY SKIN... 
ROYAL CROWN COLA AND | GUESS HES YOUR 
RIGHT NOW! DEER, TOO....YOU 
REALLY SHOT 


1 &. 


AND WELL SHARE OUR SUPPLY. 
OF ROYAL CROWN COLA, T00/ 


RC Is MY BRAND! 
IT REALLY TASTES BEST] f 


Allan Lane, Western star, took the 
cola taste-test, picked Royal Crown 
Cola best-tasting. Try it. Say, “RC 
for me!”’ That’s the quick way to 
et a quick-up with Royal Crown 
‘ola—best by taste-test ! 


See Allan Lane in 
“THE WILD FRONTIER” 
A Republic Picture 
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(Continued from page 17) 


an idea. It’s early yet. Let’s drive out 
to Ten Mile pad 

“All right,” she said. 

They drove north again and the wind 
brought to Janey the scent of honey- 
suckle and the clean, sweet, fresh smell 
of open country. Turning off the high- 
way, they followed a winding road and 
came at last to the lake. Ted parked 
and they sat awhile in silence. Below 
her and beyond, Janey saw the waters 
of Ten Mile twinkling and gleaming in 
the moonlight. 

“You know,” said Ted, “I like my 
women kinda warm and friendly. No 
icebergs for me... . You want to be my 
girl, don’t you, Janey?” 

That Creedon woman, that: Esther, 
could probably have come back with 
the snappy answer. But Janey couldn't. 
She said only, “I —I suppose so, Ted.” 

He kissed her lightly, on the cheek. 

“Look at the lake, Ted. It’s so—” 

“So what? I can look at the lake any 
old time. My old lady has a cottage 
up the shore and she drags me out 
here every Sunday. Say! That wouldn't 
be a bad idea.” 

“What wouldn't, Ted?” 

“Let's go up to the cottage. Only 
two or three hundred yards. I’ve got 
the key. We could be comfortable 
while we talk.” 

“I —I don’t think we'd better, Hon- 
estly, Ted.” 


“You always say no when I want to - 


do something.” 
“That’s silly.” 
“Then come up to the cottage with 


me. 


H: held her hand and guided her as 
they picked their way along the shore. 
At the cottage he turned on the lights 
in the front room and left her there 
while he went to the kitchen. When he 
came back, Janey saw a half-pint bottle 
in his hand. 

“T always keep a little snort hidden 
away. Join me, Janey?” 

“I — no. I never have.” 

He looked down at her, “You rather 
I wouldn't take one? Whatever you 
say, Janey.” 

She hesitated. “Why, no, go ahead.” 

“I guess I won't,” he said and took 
the bottle back to the kitchen. He was 
dead serious when he returned and 
he came over to the small sofa on which 
She was sitting and sat down beside 
her. “You’ve been wonderful tonight, 
Janey. Not many girls would have 
Sneaked out the way you did. I think — 
I think you're the sweetest girl I ever 
knew. I wish you liked me better.” 

“But I do like you, Ted.” 


“Oh, that’s easy to say. Every girl 
says that!” 

“You seem to get around.” 

“Sure, I get around. Who doesn’t? 
But you still don’t like me. If you did 
like me you'd show it more, Janey?” 

“H’'mm?” 

“Kiss me. Kiss me, Janey.” 

Oddly, she did not want to kiss him. 
But she remembered something that 
Sue Morrill had said once. “You've got 
to kiss ’em to keep em.” Maybe they 
werent worth keeping, she thought 
quickly. But she put up her face. It 
was a lazy experimental kiss and she 
did not mind it too much. 

“That’s better,” Ted told her. He 
reached across her shoulder to the light 
switch and clicked the lights off. 

The utter darkness frightened her. 
Ted’s arm became possessive. He was 
laughing softly; and suddenly, with a 
bright sharp flash of intuition, she 
knew once and for all that he had 
planned this from the beginning. Stop- 
ping at the Green Arrow, saying that 
the music was lousy — all that had been 
just the build-up. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Everything,” she told him. 
your hands off me.” 

He obeyed and she stood up instant-, 
ly and switched the lights on. She 
stared at him and knew that she hated 
him more than she would ever hate 
anything else in all her life. He was 
furious, his eyes cloudy with anger, 
and she did not care, She didn’t care 
at all. 

“I wish you’d take me home,” she 
said, and thought she sounded like a 
little girl and didn’t care about that, 
either. 

Ted followed her in silence down the 
shoreline. Janey stepped briskly into 
the car. They retraced their way along 
the winding road and presently reached 
the highway and turned south toward 
town, 

“I go to all this trouble just to find 
out I've got a little iceberg on my 
hands,” Ted said. He waited, but Janey 
made no answer. “Serves me right for 
robbing the cradle.” Janey still did not 
answer. A mile later Ted spoke again 
and the sudden humility in his voice 
astonished her. “Look, Janey. Look, 
everybody makes mistakes.” 

“Really?” said and _ evidently 
even that Esther of his couldn’t have 
said it better. He jammed the accel- 
erator savagely to the floor and they 
whizzed toward the city. Janey was 
frightened, but she would have died 
before she asked him to slow down. 

The countryside flashed past. Sud- 
denly the lights of the city loomed be- 
fore them. Ted swerved around a 
parked car and instantly the’lights of 
that car snapped on and the wail of a 


“Take 


she 


police siren split the night. Ted swum 
over to the curb and stopped. The car 
behind pulled around them and thep 
it, too, stopped and a policeman came 
walking back. Ted looked at Janey 
and all at once Janey saw that he wasn’t 
being a smoothie, a college man, any 
more. He was just a scared boy. 

“They was doing at least sixty-five 
when they hit the city limits,” the po- 
liceman told the sergeant at the police 
station. 

“I guess your father better be noti- 
fied, young woman,” the sergeant said, 
“As for you —” He looked grimly at Ted, 


Bur now Ted had got over his fright, 
He was suddenly as self-assured as 
ever. He addressed the officer in a con- 
fidential tone. “Let’s be reasonable 
about it, Sergeant. Sure, I was going 
too fast, but it’s my first offense and 
I've been driving a long time. Just be- 
tween us, I don’t want my old lady to 
find out about this and I don’t want 
Miss McDaniel’s father to find out, 
You can understand that, Sergeant. Let 
me call Dan Echols out at the univer- 
sity. He'll come down and vouch for 
both of us.” From the side of his mouth 
he whispered to Janey: “Hold every- 
thing. Dan’s the slickest thing you ever 
saw. He'll swear he’s known us both 
since we were in diapers.” 

“I don’t know,” the sergeant said, 
“I think I better notify this young 
woman’s father.” His gloomy gaze ran 
over Janey again and in his eyes Janey 
saw disapproval, deep and dark. Some- 
how that disapproval stabbed her 
sharply. ; 

She addressed: him directly and aft- 
erward the moment was bright and 
shining in her memory. She said, “You 
don’t have to notify my father. If youl 
let me use the telephone, I'll talk to 
him myself.” 

“Don’t be a little fool,” Ted pleaded. 
“Dan —” ° 

She picked up the telephone and 
saw the sergeant regarding her with 
sudden respect. It seemed an age be- 
fore her father’s sleepy voice came over 
the wire. “What!” he shouted. “What!” 

She tried again. “I’m down at the 
Cherry Street police station, Dad.” 

Her father stopped shouting. He said 
quickly but quietly. “Okay. I'll be right 
down. I'll be right down!” 

He'll be right down, she thought, 
and she clung to the quiet reassurance 
in his voice. Daddy, she remembered, 
will you fix my doll? Daddy, will you 
mend my tricycle? Daddy, make it 
stop raining. 

And then he was there in the police 
station with them. He was taking out 
his wallet and paying Ted’s fine for 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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2) =n. AIR MEMO 


Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Ca 





Now in Service on Northwest Airlines .. . First airliner ever to complete 
the CAA’s exhaustive, 17,000-mile accelerated service test, the new 280 m.p.h. 
Martin 2-0-2 is now in actual airline service. Deliveries to leading North 
and South American airlines are now being made. This modern Martin trans- 
port brings to air travelers everywhere new concepts in speed, comfort and 
dependability. It is the first airliner to be certified under the new, stringent 
CAA regulations which assure increased safety and dependability in airliners. 


Lug 


as 


Civil Aircraft Exceed 81,000... 
Total registered civil aircraft in the 
U. S. and territories now number 
81,002, highest in history. Leading 
the list is California with 8,456 
private planes; second, Texas with 
7,789; and third, Ohio with 4,448. 














Super Scooper ... First news- 
Paper to offer readers news from a 
helicopter point of view is the (Port- 
land) Oregon Journal. Conveniently 


housed on the roof of the new 
Journal building, the helicopter, 
oa by a Journal reporter, makes 
Or fast, efficient, above-the-spot 
News coverage. The ‘‘crew’’ includes 
4 photographer to bring back bird’s- 
tye views of the news. 





Lg 


Two Cents on the Dollar .. . 
was the aircraft industry's average 
rate of profit from 1942 to 1945. It 
was the lowest profit rate of any war 
producer in World War II. 


made his sensational flight 20 years 





ago, the Atlantic has been flown a 
Ara cage 91,000 times. Although 
elivery of military aircraft to t 

Allies accounts for most of the cross- 
ings, it’s the 150 transatlantic 
flights scheduled each week by com- 
mercial airlines that have made the 
trip routine. 


Pilot’s Third Arm... The revo- 
lutionary new Martin automatic 
feathering system, developed for the 
Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3, assures top 
performance during complete or bees 
tial engine failure on take-off. The 
system, in effect, automatically 
feathers the windmilling propeller 
when its drag exceeds its thrust. The 
added safety factor of this feature 
allows the Martin 2-0-2 an increased 
maximum payload. 


Rough 'n Rugged . . . Navys 
newest and most powerful singleSeat 
dive-torpedo bomber is the AM-i 
Mauler. Largest and heaviest plane 
ever built for carrier operation, 
Mauler carries 2,000-pound bomb- 
load, four 20-millimeter cannon, at 
speeds well over 350 m.p.h. 





Built in Record Time . . . Using 
newly developed construction tech- 
niques, Martin built and flew the 
XB-48 in the record time of 13 
months after first drawings. Time 
usually required to bring a newly 


@ 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 





designed plane to combat testing is 
5 to 7 years. Six jet XB-48 is the 
largest conventional multi-jet plane 
yet constructed ...'pioneers a bicycle 
type landing gear developed by Mar- 
tin for extremely high speed aircraft. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Name.... 





Address. 








City Zone........ State....A SM 
























Did You Know 
Thaf... 


Glenn Davis, Army halfback, gained 
am average of 11.51 yards every time 
he carried the ball in 1945. 

Joe McCarthy is the only manager to 
have copped pennants in both leagues 
(Chicago, N. L., 1929; Yankees, A. L., 
eight times). 

Frosty Peters kicked 17 field goals in 
one game (Montana Frosh vs. Billings 
Polytech., 1924). 


Mel Ott hit more home runs in 21 
years as a Giant than he hit doubles 
(511 to 488). 

Man o’ War, greatest race horse of all 
time, won 20 out of 21 races, and that 
the horse which beat him was named 
Upset. 

Bob Feller has pitched ten one-hit 
games and that all ten hits have been 
singles. 

Joe Louis has defended the heavy- 
weight boxing crown 24 times, more 
than twice as often as any other heavy- 
weight champion in history. 

Clyde Kluttz, Pirate catcher, be- 
longed to three big league clubs on May 
1, 1946. He was with the Giants in the 
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Win Some 
Spending Money! 
LIMERICK 





ENTER 
PLANTERS 






NOW 
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Finn 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 





Ist prize = © 


and prise - $15.00 


3rd prize — $10.00 





s- — 15 prizes 
eh re 00 each. 


Men- 
Honorable 
ee ere 28 08. 


: ins of 
packed tins © 
Planters Peanuts. 








judges. 





FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

« Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 

takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 


The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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morning,“the Phillies at noon, and by 
nightfall was sold to the Cardinals, 

Iron Man Joe McGinnity, Giant old. 
timer, pitched three doubleheaders jp 
August, 1903, and won all six games. 

Joe DiMaggio, who hit safely in 56 
straight games in 1941, also scored 56 
runs during that streak. 

Jack Dempséy, in two fights within 
two months (against Jack Sharkey and 
Gene Tunney, 1927), drew a total of 
over $3,500,900 at the gate. 

Red Grange, Galloping Ghost of 
Illinois, handled the ball only five times ‘ 
against Michigan in 1924, and scored 
five touchdowns on runs of 95, 67, 56, 
45, and 15 yards. 

Hank Greenberg was paid $20 for 
each minute of play with the Brooklyn 
Jewels pro basketball team in 1934, 

Johnny Lujack is the third four-letter 
man in Notre Dame history. He is on 
the varsity football, basketball, base 
and track teams. ‘ 

Don Hutson caught 489 passes and 
scored 101 touchdowns in 11 seasons 
with the Green Bay Packers. 

Connie Mack is the only manager the 
Philadelphia Athletics have ever had 
(1901-1947). 

Bill Robinson, famous tap dancer, can 
run backwards faster than nine out of 
ten people can run forwards. He once 
ran 100 yards (backwards) in 13.2 sec. 

Babe Ruth, greatest of all home-run 
sluggers, is proudest of his record of 
having pitched 29 straight shutout 
innings in world series play. 

Notre Dame made 145 substitutions 
in a football game against Navy in 
1930, Notre Dame winning, 26-2, 

Haven High defeated Sylvia High 
(both of Kansas), 256-0, in 1929. 

Sam York, Centenary College, kicked 
172 field goals in succession (1925). 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
ee 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
~vrtTops, don’t miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 

Drama: “““Great Expectations. ~“The 
Hucksters. ““Body and Soul. ““The Un- 
finished Dance. “Red Stallion. “Desire Me. 
“Desert. Fury. “Duel in the Sun. ““1 
Know Where I’m Going. ““” Shoe Shine. 
“Monsieur Verdoux. ““The Long Night. 
“Romance of Rosy Ridge. ““The Tawny 
Pipit. “Wild Harvest. ““Kiss of Death. 
“The Foxes of Harrow. ““Magic Town. 

Comedy: ““Life with Father. ““Mir- 
acle on 34th Street. “~The Bachelor and 
the Bobby-Soxer. ~“The Ghost and Mrs. 
Muir. ““The Secre: Life of Walter Mitty. 
~~It Happened on Fifth Avenue. ““Dear 
Ruth. ““Welcome Stranger. “Honeymoon, 
“Something in the Wind. 

Mystery: “““Crossfire. “Green for 
Danger. ““The Unsuspected. 

Western: “Cheyenne. “The Outlaw. 

Musical: ““Song of Love. “New 


leans. ““Down to Earth. “Fun and Faney_ 


Free. 
Documentary: ““The Roosevelt 
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It’s the Grain That Counts 


When Hollywood’s No. 1 hypochon- 
driac, Carl Laemmle, Jr., called in a 
new doctor recently, that smart medico, 
after examining him carefully, con- 
cluded it was all in the mind. Neverthe- 
less, he told Junior he would send him 
over some special pills to be taken three 
times a day. A week later Junior 
Laemmle visited the doctor — all smiles. 

“Those pills!” he exclaimed. “They’re 
wonderful. I sleep better, I feel better. 
I'm a new man.” 

“Those pills,” said the doctor dryly, 
“are made of bread. Nothing more than 


little balls of bread.” 


Junior, turning ashen white, 
screamed, “Whole wheat or white?” 
Variety 


“Et Tu, Brute’ 


Little children can deflate ego with 
the impact of an atom bomb, as Preston 
Foster found out on the set of “The 
Hunted,” an Allied Artists’ film, 

The actor had as his guest for the 
day his seven-year-old daughter, 
Stephanie. 

Director Jack Bernhard, teasing her, 
said, “I'll bet you think your daddy is 
the greatest actor in the world.” 

“Oh, no, I don't,” she answered 
quickly. 

“Why, only a week ago you did,” 
said Foster. 

“Yes, daddy,” Stephanie answered 
calmly, “but since then I’ve seen Van 


Johnson.” 
Monogram press release 


Ladies’ Man 
The early American painter, Gilbert 
Stuart, was an earnest and ardent wor- 
shipper at the shrine of feminine beauty. 
One day he was passing along a Boston 
street when a young lady of his ac- 
quaintance greeted him with: “Ah, Mr. 
Stuart, I have just seen your miniature, 
and it was so much like you I just had 
to kiss it!” 
“And did it kiss you in return, dear 
lady?” the artist inquired. 
“Of course not!” she giggled. 
“Then,” returned Stuart, “it was not 
like me!” 
Wall Street Journal 













ATTENTION SENIORS!! 












Sell_your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
Lowest offered. 





country. ices ever We 
highest commissions. y Bulletins. 
Your cards FREE! Agsnciee ‘ol: like wild- 

ieee! Weite GRAFT-CARD Ss tALTIES, 235-N, 


That Was, You Mean 

They were just a pair of care-free lads 
flying a kite with a fine long tail in a 
vacant lot. Passersby gazed coldly at 
the woman, obviously their mother, 
who descended on them with shrill cries 
of: “Get that thing down! Haul it down 
this minute.” 

“Go on,” somebody shouted, “let 
them have their fun.” 

The mother stabbed a hand toward 
the blue sky: “That kite tail,” she 
wailed. “It’s my nylons.” 

Los Angeles School Journal 
Mother's Boy 

At a gathering of friends in London, 
the artist Whistler told one of his 
acquaintances that he was born in 
America. 

“How unfortunate!” . remarked a 
young lady. “Why did you have to be 
born there?” 

“I wanted to be near my mother,” 
said Whistler. 


Magazine Digest 





Stolen Date 
(Concluded from page 20) 


speeding. He and the sergeant shook 
hands and Janey heard the sergeant 
say, “She didn’t hesitate, sir. She called 
you right away. She said, ‘Tl talk to 
my father myself.’” 

They were out on the street now and 
Ted said, “Il]—Ill pay you back, Mr. 
McDaniel.” 

“Do you owe me, Ted?” her father 
said. “It’s just possible that I owe you 
something. Good night, Ted.” 

He took her arm and guided her ex- 
pertly to his car and helped her in. He 
was — why, he was almost debonair and 
he didn’t look old at all. And the way 
he handed her into the car made her 
know once and for all just how he felt 
about a boy who honked his automobile 
horn outside a girl’s house. 

She rode five blocks in a tense si- 
lence, dreading the questions he would 
ask. Finally she said, “Daddy, I - I want 
to tell you all about it.” 

“I can’t seem to remember asking 
you anything.” 

She went with him to put the car in 
the garage. Then, hand in hand, they 
crossed the side lawn and entered the 
house by way of the front door. She 
thought: He hasn’t asked me a ques- 
tion. He hasn’t asked me one single 
question. 

“Daddy,” she said, “I still want to tell 
you.” 

He looked at her and grinned a little. 
She knew now that he trusted her. They 
were friends. He said, “Tell me when 
I ask you, By the way,-I’ve got to drive 
up to Charlottesville again this Satur- 
day. Like to come along?” 

“Love to,” she said and ran quickly 
up the stairs before the tears came. 
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cientific combination ~ 
s keep shoes 





/ Shinola’s “ 

of oily waxes elp 

fiexible—and new-looking longer. 
Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 

2 nomical to buy. For good — 

ing and longer wear — KEEP "EM 
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SENIORS cecommnall a 

America’s Most Beautiful and 4 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
Free Memory Book or Card 
e cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT 3255. Fim se 


Seranton 5, Pa. 





Thousands 
sold for $3.75! Now! 
ial give-away price! $1 
HILE THEY LAST! Get 

rs ! They won't laste 
~ Precision-made jeweled 

ect needles. Wonderful Hi- 
idelity reproduction. Mini- 
mum wear. A grand XMAS 
GIFT for all your friends! 
Send check or money order NOW! , 


~« SAV.U-M— 


Dept. G P.O. Box 986 Church Street Station 
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PAMPH 
Communi 
Reports, — 
47), Gov 
D. C. 40c 

Books: 
Strachey 
Fruits of 
(Harcour' 
cism, G. . 
The Spir 
Fascism, | 
I Chose 
(Scribner. 

ARTICL! 


Con: 


Budget. 
and labels 
on how tc 

PAMPHI 
§. G. Gi 
Money, E 
Learning 
Standards 
American 
Wilhelms 
Assoc. of 
1201 16th 
35¢ each. 
Family, H 
N. Michig 
5e; free to 
Income, } 
of Comme 





There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of ’ “ip The 

these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in , We cho 
cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor! What’s . / the farm a 
more, they’re just as nourishing as they are tasty and Z bh iy of Agricul 
delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks are S/ Wp all special 
made from “‘dinner-quality” tender beef and juicy pork. lyin 
So take along a few packs on your next hike or hot dog lf, f Ss Thiy, E46 Ave. 
roast, and for a special treat—ask mom to serve them [+: 4 ys S y and Big 

for dinner tonight. The family will love ’em! Get Swift’s Vj “TD ’ 100, 45), 


Premium Franks in the handy cellophane pack. E. 38 St., 
; ; g tory-Build 

tty Series, 
: é ers, 
NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! sai Our Farm 
LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, iy, , ; ae a. 4 

SATURDAYS 10:30 A. M. NEW YORK TIME a — 




















Freedom us. Police 


What happens when government 
rest##on force instead of law? These 
materials will help your students find 
out, 

PAMPHLETs: Fascism in Action and 
Communism in Action ¢Government 
Reports, Legislative Bur. of Congress, 
47), Gov't Printing Office, Wash. 25, 
D. C. 40c each. 

Booxs: Menace of Fascism, John 
Strachey (Ryerson Press, ’33). $1.50. 
Fruits of Fascism, H. L. Matthews 
(Harcourt). Goliath; the March of Fas- 
cism, G. A. Borgese (Viking, ’37). $3. 
The Spirit and Structure of German 
Fascism, R. A. Brady (Viking, ’37). $3. 
1 Chose Freedom, Victor Kravchenko 
(Scribner, ’46). $3.50. 

ArTICLEs: “Political Police,” Encyclo- 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy Series No. 10, Nov. 17 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


paedia of the Social Sciences (Macmil- 
lan Co.), Vol. XXI, p. 203-207. “Post 
Colony; Kempeitai, the Gestapo of 
Japan,” F. D. Morris. Collier’s, Oct. 27, 
"45. “I Was a Free Russian,” Dmitri 
Buligin, American Mercuyy, Aug., '47. 
“Truth About Soviet Russia’s 14,000,- 
000 Slaves,” D. J. Dallin and B. Nico- 
laevsky, ed Max Eastman, Reader's 
Digest, April, °47. 

Script: “Right of Freedom in the 
Home” (No. 189, Let Freedom Ring), 
80 min. Loan, Ed]. Radio Script Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Ed., Wash. 25, 
D. C. 

Recorpinc: “The Search and Seizure 
Issue (Side 1, No. 8, Growth of Demo- 
cracy series), 78 rpm., 12-in. N. Y. Univ. 
Film Library, $2.75. 


“How to...” Series, Nov. 17, 


Consumer Relations Dec. 1, 8, 15, in Practical English 


Budget, buy wisely, use advertising 
and labels. Here’s help for your students} 
on how to do these things. 

PAMPHLETS: Consumer and the Law, 
§. G. Goetz ('46). Managing Your 
Money, Edward H. Goldstein (’47). 
Learning to Use Advertising; Using 
Standards and Labels; The Modern 
American Consumer; all by Fred T. 
Wilhelms (45). All above from Nat'l 
Assoc. of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
35c each. Money Management for the 
Family, Household Finance Corp., 919 
N. Michigan Ace., Chicago 11. (’46) 
5e; free to libraries. Charting the Family 
Income, M. B. Finke, Industrial Bank 
of Commerce, 56 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17. 


The Farm 


We chose these materials to deal with 
the farm as an “institution.” U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture can supply materials on 
all special farm subjects. 

PaAMPHLETS: Citizen Farmer, A. M. 
Plumb (46), Nat'l Farmers Union, 3501 
E. 46 Ave., Denver 16. 25c. Small Farm 
ad Big Farm, C. McWilliams (No. 
100, °45), Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38 St., N. Y. 16. 10c. Farm and Fac- 
lory-Building America (You and Indus- 
tty Series, 43), Nat'l Assoc. of Manu- 
lacturers, 14 W. 49 St., N. Y. 20. Free. 
Our Farmers (Building America, Vol. 
3, No. 2, °44), Americana Corp., 2 W. . 


DH St, N. Y. 19. 30c. 


cLEs: “Weeds to Farmland,” 


(46) 3c. The Consumer in War and 
Peace (Building America, Vol. 9, No. 
5, 44). Americana Corp., 2 W. 45 St., 
N. Y. 19. 30c. 

Artictes: “Customer Is _ Right 
Again,” Collier's, May 31, ’47. “That 
Key Man, the Consumer,” New York 
Times Mag., March 16, ’47. “Doctor for 
the Easy Touch,” Nation’s Business, 
May, '47. “Too Often the Goods Are 
Not There,” Consumers Research Bul., 
May, °47. 

Boox: Consumer Training, E. W. 
Heil (Macmillan, 43). $2.72. 

Firm: Mark of Merit. 16 mm. sd. 
b&w. 18 min. Free, exhibitor pays trans- 
portation. Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice. 


November 17 in Senior 


Advanced English Edition 
Christian Science Monitor Mag., Aug. 


2, °47. “Farm Pays off in Living,” Na-. 


tion’s Business, Feb., °47. 

Booxs: Meet the Farmers, L. Hay- 
stead (Putnam, 44). $3. Agricultural 
and Farm Life, H. A. Phillips (Macmil- 
lan, 43). $1.64. 

Fr.ms: New Ways of Farming. 16 
mm. sd, b&w. 15 min. Rent. March of 
Time. Power and the Land. 16 mm. sd. 
b&w. 38 min. Rent or sale. Castle Films. 
Make Fruitful the Land. 16 mm. sd. 
col. 17 min. Rent or sale. British In- 
formation Services. On English farm- 
ing. Seed for Tomorrow. 16 mm. sd. 
b&w. 20 min. Rent or sale. Brandon 
Films. On Farmers Union. 


eve sckemiicleldaltalemelles Malciiom” 


ur teaching easier, more effe 


Coming Up 
In Senior Scholastic 


November 3, 1947 

Social Studies: Britain in Crisis; Con- 
gressional Committees Work on Foreign 
Aid Program. 

All Classes: Freedom to Worship 
God. 

English Classes: Theme: The News- 
paper — Editorials and Columnists; 
Famous Editors; How to Write a Col- 
umn for High School Newspapers. 


November 10, 1947 


Social Studies: Special Issue on Fed- 
eral Aid to Education. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — The 
Right to a Fair Trial. 

English Classes: Theme: Books— 
Process of Editing and Publishing 
Books; Book Clubs; and How to Write 
a Book Review. 


November 17, 1947 
English Classes: Theme — The Farm. 


November 17 in 


Tu r REY rerio and World Week 


Supplement these references with 
other “Tools for Teachers” lists on the 
Near East. Included here are special ref- 
erences for World Week's article on 
Turkey and the Truman Doctrine. - 

PaMPHLETs: Turkey, Winifred N. 
Hadsel (Reports, Vol. 23, No. 14, °47); 
Turkey Between Two World Wars, J. 
K. Birge (Reports, Vol. 20, No. 16, 
44); both Foreign Policy Assoc., 2 E. 
38 St., N. Y. 16. 25c. Spotlight on the 
Balkans (Headline Books, No. 25), For- 
eign Policy Assoc. 35c. People of Tur- 
key, Eleanor Bisbee (’46). East and 
West Assoc., 62 W. 45 St., N. Y¥. 19, 
65c. : 

ARTICLES: “Postwar Turkey,” Senior 
Scholastic, Apri] 28, 1947. “Turkey Un- 
easy Buffer Between East and West,” 
R. Daniell, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
April 27, 47. “What’s Ahead for Tur ~ 
key? Five-Year Plan Underway,” Busi-e 
ness Week, April 26, °47. =e 

SPECIAL REFERENCES ON TRUMAN 
Doctrine: From Senior Scholastic: — 
“Postwar Turkey, Uncle Sam’s Other — 
Ward,” April 28, 47; “Great American 
Debate of 1947,” April 21, °47. 
Behind a Policy,” Newsweek, 
31, 47. “American Position in the Medi- 
terranean, Yale Review, June, * a 
“Dithers at the Dardenelles,” Collier's, a 
May 10, ’47. a 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES || Off the Pre 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC © WORLD WEEK © PRACTICAL ENGLISH © JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC | Woe Are the Government, by 

Elting. Doubleday, 1947. 96pp. 
A Séries of National Classroom Magazines for the Senior and Junior High : 
Schools and Upper Elementary Grades, published weekly during the school year The teacher of government (¢ 
(32 issues). Contents copyright, 1947, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be is always faced with the prob g 
reproduced without written permission. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. simplifying the governmental : 
without sacrificing accuracy. She 
— therefore, welcome Mary Elton’s. 
Editorial Department fully illustrated outline of the v 


Maurice R. Rosson, President and Publisher © Kennetu M. Goutp, Editor-in-Chief departments and branches of the ¢ 
® Jacx K. Lirrent, Executive Editor © Wu.1am D. Boutwett, Editor, Scholastic | ernment. There are charts and pict 
Teacher ® Associate Editors: MARGARET Hauser (Advanced English, Practical English), | accompanying a text which exp 
Hensert L. Manx, Jr. (Senior Social Studies), Srurces F. Cany (World Week) ® De- | the problems of the President’s ¢ 
partment Editors: Invinc D. TaLMance, Foreign Affairs; Joan Coyne, English; HERMAN | the Civil Service system, the Tem 
Mastin, Sports; JEAN F. Menriy, Features ® Assistant Editors: Samuet Burcer, Mary | see Valley Authority, how a bill 
Auice Cutten, WittiaM Fave, Hitpa FisHer, Nancy GENET, PATRICIA LAUBER, LEE | comes a law, and most of the t 
Learner, EvizapeTH ANNE McFarLaND, Manion Secunpa ® Editorial Assistants: which comprise a civics course. 
Rena HAMELFARB, RosLyN ARNOLD, ELIZABETH WaADSwoRTH ® Art Department: Mary . 7 ; 
Jane Dunton, Director; Cuartes Beck, Francis Danovicu, EvA MIzEREK, DorotHy This book is not fashioned as a@ 
Rantz ® Production Department: Saran McC. Gorman, Chief; JANE RussELL, HELEN school text, but civics teachers off 
Lowman ®@ Library: Lavinta Doster, Librarian; Lucy Ewanxow ® Contributing seventh to ninth grades will wag 
Editors: HENRY STEELE CoMMAGER, ETHEL M. Duncan, Howarp L. Hurwitz. consult it and make it available te 
pupils. 

Business and Circulation Departments 


G. Hersert McCracken, Vice President and Director of Advertising ® Aucustus K. A Twentieth-Century Congress,; 


Outver, Treasurer © Don Layman, Director of Sales Promotion ® AGNEs LauRINO, Estes Kefauver and Jack 
Business Manager ® Grorce T. CiarkE, Circulation Manager © HiLpEGARDE B. HunTER, Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 1 
Personnel Director ® Advertising Associates: MARIE KERKMANN, S. C. WARDEN (Chicago) 236pp., $3. 
® Circulation Associates: NicHot SANDOE, Davi APPENZELLAR, JULIAN WAGNER, CATH- pee } 
ARINE G. Otis ® Scholastic Awards: Kant BoLaNnvEr, Art; W. D. BoutTweEL., Writing; History shows that the destrug 
Grorce Fern, Industrial Arts; JENNiE CopPELAND, Secretary ® District Managers: of democratic or republican forn 
GeNEviIEVE BoHLAND, DeLaMar C. Briccs, STarR H. Owen, CHARLES SCHMALBACH, | ZOVernment is accompanied by a 
Lenex SHucx. ening, and then practical obliter 
of the legislative branch.” The a 
National Advisory Council are deeply concerned lest our 


Dr. L. Fraser Banks, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. © Dr. Hosarr | 8™©SS; debilitated by — out-of 
M. Corninc, Superintendent of Schopls, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Henry H. Hut, | Structure, fail to maintain its po 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Very Rev. Mscr. | 2 branch of government. They re 
Frepernicx G. Hocuwatt, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. @ | the Legislative Reorganization Ae 
Dr. Heroip C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. © Dr. Cuarces H. Lake, | 1946 as a step in the right dire¢ 
former Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio © Dr. Luoyp S. Micuaet, Principal, | but state that “the job has just beg 
Garden City (N. Y.) High School ® Dr. Dean M. Scuweicxuarp, State Commissioner of | They are disturbed not only by. 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. enormous drain in Congress’ ti 
the demands made for petty errandg 
Editorial Advisory Boards constituents at home, but by the} 
; ure of Congress to “prepare itsél 
function efficiently when political 


SENIOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND WORLD WEEK: Everett AucspuRGER, Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Cleveland, Ohio © Franx J. Dresster, Supervisor of Social Studies, Buffalo, ange the a ps 
N. Y. @ Dr. —— KisE, Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. © Haroip trol is divided.” They lash at “the 


M. Lone, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School © MyrtLe Roserts, Woodrow Wilson High | roots of a rigid seniority rule,” | 
School, Dallas, Texas ® Dr. Jacos M. Ross, Principal, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, | demn “the retention of patronage, 4 
N. Y. plead for more executive assistani 


: that Congressmen can devot 
ADVANCED ENGLISH: Dr. Jonn W. BELL, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 8 " 


Ill. ® AncEta M. BroEninc, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. © Mary J. CLANcy, Gme .t0 their Deeper ¢.! function a 
Madison High School, Rochester, N. Y. © Dr. Epwin S. Futcomer, State Teachers ful consideration of bills designe 
College, Montclair, N. J. © FLorence Gump, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. | ©@%TY out national policy. 

Congressman Kefauver of Tel 
see and Dr. Levin, a governmé 
economic consultant with long yeall 
experience, have explored all pha 
Congressional activity from questid 
the necessity of its existence to “ 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Dr. Inwin A. Ecxnauser, Graham Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, | ing the pressure boys.” Their ides 
N.Y. @ Apa Grito, Franklin School, Westfield, N. J. © Dr. Wix-Hetmina Hux, Uni- simply stated and the book 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo, © Eruen M. Ray, McLain Junior High School, Terre | far towards enlightening students 
Haute, Ind. are vague as to how Congress 
tions and why reorganization is é 
Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscription, or Advertising, to tial. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Howarp L,. H 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Dr. Eanre T. Hawxsns, President, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Md. @ Beatrice Hopcins, Board of Education, New York City © ManceLLa LAWLER, 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. © GrNEviIEVE RwwpLe, Senior High 
School, New Castle, Pa. © Dr. Wi11AM R. Woon, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill. 
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